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PREFACE 


Contemporaries of St. Gregory speak highly of his style but 
later writers? disagree with their estimate of it. He, himseelf,* 
professes a contempt for the niceties of form and diction. I have, 
therefore, examined his letters for such traces of the ancient 
thetoric as they may exhibit with the exception of the clausulae. 
These deserve the attention of a special monograph. 

I have used as my text the edition of the Letters of Ewald and 
Hartmann in the Monumenta Germaniae Historica. 

Reverend William M. Peitz, 8. J., has made a study of the letters 
of St. Gregory and has shown that many of them follow, more or 
less closely, certain formulas contained in the Liber Diurnus which 
are pre-Gregorian in origin. Such of these letters as contain 
repetitions must also find place in my study since these repetitions 
are a phase of St. Gregory’s epistolary style—my problem. 

I wish to acknowledge here my indebtedness to Professor R. J. 
Deferrari, Dean of the Graduate School and Chairman of the 
Department of Greek and Latin, who suggested the subject; to 
Reverend J. Marshall Campbell, Associate Professor of Greek and 
Latin, who directed the development of this study; and to Doctor 
M. R. P. Maguire who gave the manuscript a searching and con- 
structive review. 

To Mother Mary Ricarda, my provincial, my sincere gratitude 
is due for the opportunity of studying at the Catholic University. 
To my community, whose interest and sacrifices have helped to 
make this monograph possible, it is affectionately dedicated. 


Sistrr Mary Borromxo. 


1 John the Deacon and Gregory of Tours. 
* Montalembert, Bardenhewer, and Dudden. 
* Ep. V, 53a. 


CHAPTER I 


St. Gregory THE GREAT * 


The sixth century was a memorable epoch in history. It wit- 
nessed the final step in the destruction of an ancient and great 
civilization. Barbarians had, in repeated invasions, overrun the 
Western parts of the Roman Empire, completely devastating it, 
but upon the ruins thus left, arose fresh forms of national life; 
in Italy, the Lombards; in Gaul, the Franks; in Spain, the 
Visigoths. The turmoil that always accompanies a time of transi- 
tion was, in this instance, accentuated to perhaps a unique degree 
by the uneven and chiefly uncivilized state of those from whom 
the new order was to spring. If ever, therefore, the Church needed 
8 great man, great in moral purpose as well as in native endow- 
ments and official position, it was in this period when the authority 
and glory of Rome had all but passed away. 

It was a Rome whose noble patrician senate, once engaged upon 
the problems of universal empire, had sunk to the task of regulating 
weights and measures; a Rome no longer supreme in Italy, but 
under the jurisdiction of the Exarch at provincial and remote 
Ravenna; a Rome paying taxes to Justinian in distant Constanti- 
nople, which had now supplanted her as mistress of the Medi- 
terranean world. It was into this Rome of vanished greatness and 
broken traditions that, about 540 A.D., St. Gregory was born of 
a noble, patrician family. 

In him the traditional Roman capacity for administration was 
so marked and was combined with such zeal for morals and such 
an insight into spiritual matters that he, along with St. Basil 
and St. Leo I, “has received by universal consent, the double 
surname of Saint and Great.” ? 

Our knowledge of St. Gregory’s boyhood and education is largely 


1This chapter is merely a summary of our present knowledge of St. 
Gregory’s life, compiled for the convenience of those not specialists on St. 
Gregory, who may be interested in the chapters which follow. 

3 Montalembert, II, 84. I use Montalembert’s phrase but have extended 
his context to include St. Basil and St. Leo I. 
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conjectural. His father, Gordianus, was a Regionarius, one of the 
seven deacons who assisted the Pope in the distribution of aid 
to the poor in the several districts of Rome. His mother, Silvia, 
was probably a Sicilian, since one of the six monasteries founded 
in Sicily by St. Gregory is said to have been on his mother’s 
property. At any rate, there is no doubt of his solicitude for that 
island, as his letters exhibit an interest in Sicilian affairs, religious 
and secular, that goes quite beyond the zeal that characterized the 
ordinary discharge of office. 

The details of his education are likewise chiefly a matter of 
inference. Since he came of a wealthy family and since he was 
an educated man, we may infer that he had enjoyed the educational 
advantages available to his position. Probably the disturbed con- 
dition of Rome in St. Gregory’s boyhood would not allow for the 
close following of such a curriculum as had been in use in the 
preceding centuries.* Since the wars had taken both teachers and 
students, it would have been impossible for the boy to acquire 
the education that sons of noblemen received in times of peace 
when Rome was the seat of a famous university and had equally 
famous teachers on its faculty. Paul the Deacon says that St. 
Gregory excelled in the arts of grammar, rhetoric and dialectic,° 
and Gregory of Tours corroborates the statement. Grammar and 
literature are synonymous terms because, according to Cassiodorus, 
grammar meant such a study of poets and authors as would give 
correctness and facility to the student in prose and poetry.” 
Neither Paul the Deacon nor Gregory of Tours makes any mention 
of St. Gregory’s proficiency in the “mathematical sciences” but 
whatever may have been his aptitude and liking for them in his 
youth, music is the only one which appears to have interested 
him in manhood. 

Justinian’s Code * had interested the Romans anew in the study 


* Roger, p. 188, says that classical education was disorganized in the 
fifth century and in the sixth was in ruins, 

‘Dudden, vol. I, p. 69 ff. 

5 Vita, 2. 

® Hist. Frane. X, 1. 

7 De Artibus, 1. 

® Krueger, p. 431. 
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of law, and the Roman university was one of three schools au- 
thorized by Justinian to teach the science of jurisprudence. At 
the close of the fifth century the Roman university was no longer 
flourishing and the outbreak of the Gothic War had brought it 
almost to ruin. Gregory may have studied law in his youth at 
this university. At any rate both in Constantinople and at Rome 
he showed such familiarity with questions of law that we may 
infer that he had received training in the intricacies of legal 
procedure at some period. 

Since he could quote the Scriptures so aptly and at length in 
after-life, we may assume that these too may possibly have been 
a study of his youth. His biographer, John the Deacon, says: 
sumptuaque doctrinae semina, tenaci memoriae ruminanda, quae 
post in populos mellito declamaret gutture gerebat.° 

It is assumed that he did not learn Greek in his youth since 
he knew so little, if any, Greek afterwards; but this is perfectly 
in keeping with the normal education of a sixth century Roman 
boy.2° In a letter written in 601, eleven years after his elevation 
to the Papacy, during which time he must have been frequently 
handicapped by his limitations in the language, he speaks of his 
ignorance of Greek: Nam nos nec graece novimus nec aliquod 
opus aliquando graece conscripsimus.** 

At a comparatively early age, when he was perhaps 32 or 33, 
St. Gregory was named Prefect of the City by Justin II. There 
is, of course, no official account of this appointment but we have 
the testimony *? of John the Deacon that he was praetor urbanus 
and St. Gregory, himself, in a letter’* written in Sept. 593, 
says that he with others signed the “cautio” of Laurentius, i.e. 
his pledge to uphold the Fifth General Council of Constantinople.“* 


* Vita, Liber I, ¢. 2. 

1° Later on he was to spend six years as nuncio at Constantinople. That 
a man so practical in other matters did not acquire such an efficient 
instrument for his office during his residence there points, not so much to 
a delinquency on his part, but to how completely accepted was this lack 
of Greek in a Western gentlemen of the time. 

31 Bp. XI, 55, 

18 Vita, Liber I, c. 4. 

18 Ep. IV, 2. 

16 This was St. Gregory’s first contribution to the “ Three Chapters ”—a 
controversy which had given much grief to his predecessors, Popes 
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The office of Prefect entitled St. Gregory to the insignia of a 
consul—an almost meaningless tinsel when one recalls the Prefect 
of the days of Rome’s greatness. Then the office was the highest 
dignity in Rome and the Prefect had almost kingly authority. Now, 
though shorn of much of his glory, the Prefect still controlled the 
civil administration and in financial matters was the great au-. 
thority. In addition, he acted with the Pope in the purchase and 
distribution of grain and he co-operated with the Magister Militum 
in taking measures for the defense of the city. These last two 
functions, important at any time, called for administrative talent 
of the highest order at this particular time, because of the ruinous 
condition of the city, particularly after the invasions and plunder- 
ings of the previous twenty-five years, and, too, because of the 
ever-present danger of fresh invasions. 

Exactly when, or how long, St. Gregory held this office is un- 
known, but his father Gordianus died, probably in 575, and he 
succeeded to his estates and personal property. The portion of 
his inheritance which lay in Sicily he devoted to the establishment 
and endowment of six monasteries in that island; in his own 
home on the Caelian Hill he founded a seventh, St. Andrew’s, 
and having amply endowed it, he, himself, took the habit of a 
Benedictine there, apparently the same year that his father died. 

As a monk his abstemious manner of life was remarkable even 
in that age of rigorous aceticism, and the change to silence, broken 
sleep, study, manual labor told heavily on a constitution un- 
accustomed to hardships. 

For the remainder of his life he was a constant sufferer from 
the rigors of this period,*® but these were the years, nevertheless, 
to which he always looked back with heartfelt longing and a 


Vigilius and Pelagius I, and which during his own pontificate was a 
source of great anxiety made manifest in several of the extant letters. 
Cf. I, 16a; II, 49; IV, 23, 37; VI, 62; VII, 31. 

18 Repeatedly we read in his letters that he has been so prostrate with 
illness that he has been unable to reply to some important question; 
that he can say Mass only with the greatest difficulty; that he continually 
grieved because of his inability to fast in preparation for the great feasts. 
Cf. Epp. V, 46; VIII, 29; IX, 147, 175, 232; X, 15; XI, 3, 20, 21, 26; 
XII, 16; XIII, 26, 30. In 600, about 4 years before his death, he writes to 
Eulogius that he has not left his bed in 2 years, except to say Mass on 
great feasts. Cf. Ep. X, 14. 
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wistful regret that they were no more. Much against his will 
he left the quiet of St. Andrew’s to take his place again in the 
busy world, and he never ceased to grieve over the necessity which 
occasioned the change. 

The period of peace and happiness which St. Gregory found 
in the monastic life was ended when Pope Benedict I (574-578) 
summoned him from St. Andrew’s about 578 and appointed him 
Regtonarius. From this office he passed to that of Papal Nuncio 
at Constantinople, in all probability about 585, having been 
named to this most challenging post in the Papal service by 
Pelagius II (579-590). Reluctantly he departed to Constantinople, 
taking with him several monks from St. Andrew’s and they lived 
there, as much as possible, a community life. 

During his residence at Constantinople he expounded the 
Heptateuch, Kings, Prophets, Proverbs, Canticles. These com- 
mentaries are all lost except the one on the Canticles and there 
is some question as to whether this in its present form is St. 
Gregory’s work, or notes taken by a pupil, Claudius. It was 
during this period, too, in all probability, that he edited and 
published his work on Job, known as the Magna Moralia. 

From a letter*® of St. Gregory himself written in 601 to 
Theoctista, sister of the Emperor Maurice, as well as from other 
sources,!’ we learn that his residence in Constantinople was very 
distasteful. He may have been recalled at his own request, but 
however intolerable it may have been to him personally, the period 
was one of good training for the future Pope. 

One of the interesting episodes of St. Gregory’s stay in Con- 
stantinople was his contest with Eutyches, the Patriarch, con- 
cerning the risen body of Christ.1* Having heard both sides of 
the controversy, the Emperor Tiberius gave the decision to St. 
Gregory. Eutyches, on his death-bed, not long after, recanted and 
professed his belief in the material resurrection of the body. 

Just when St. Gregory returned from Constantinople is con- 


1° Ep. XI, 27. 

17 Bede, II, 1; Paul the Deacon, Vita, 7; John the Deacon, Vita Liber I, 
ec. 26. 

18St. G. Moralia, XIV, 72-74; Bede, Historica Ecclesiastica, I, 1; Paul 
the Deacon, Vita, 9; John the Deacon, Vita, Liber I, c. 28-30. 
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jectural, but we know that in 585 he was again at Rome, acting 
as secretary for Pope Pelagius II, because some letters are extant 
which he wrote for the Pope at the time, among them a letter 
sent to the Bishops of Istria relative to the “ Three Chapters.” ?* 

Sometime after his return from Constantinople—and the event 
is usually placed in 586—St. Gregory was elected abbot of his 
monastery, St. Andrews on the Caelian Hill. Four years after, 
590, Pope Pelagius died, and St. Gregory was unanimously chosen 
his successor by priests and people—the first monk called to the 
Chair of Peter. The choice was ratified by the Emperor Maurice. 
St. Gregory was ordained priest and consecrated bishop as quickly 
as possible. On September 3rd, 590, he was enthroned as Pope— 
a remarkable date—the first exact date for any event in his life. 

The Papacy brought with it many weighty problems, not the 
least of which was the government of the “ Patrimony of St. Peter,” 
comprising numerous possessions of the Church in Italy, the ad- 
joining islands, Illyria, Gaul, Dalmatia, Africa, and the Kast. 
The Pope’s previous experience as Prefect of the City and as 
Regionarius was of immense benefit to him in the direction of 
affairs in these various places. An absent landlord has been too 
frequently an occasion, if not a source, of considerable friction 
among his tenants, but the Pope’s familiarity with the problems 
of the Patrimony, coupled with a deep sense of justice and a ready 
sympathy for the poor, made him an ideal landowner. 

No detail was too insignificant for his tender solicitude as many 
letters in the Register attest, whether it was a lessening of taxes 
or other measure of relief for tenants, harassed by the poverty of 
the times or by the extortion of agents. 

Despite his preoccupation in temporal affairs, the Pope found 
some time for literary work.*° He wrote about 591-5 his famous 
Liber Regulae Pastoralis, more commonly designated Liber Pas- 
toralis Curae, for the guidance and instruction of bishops.”* 


1° Ep. Appendix III. 

2° The chronology of his life from now on is clear and in many details, 
exact, 

31 His friend, St. Leander, circulated the work in Spain as we learn from 
Ep. I, 53, and the Emperor Maurice thought so highly of it that he had 
it translated into Greek for distribution in the East, a rare privilege for 
a work of the Latin West. The work was carried into England by 


ST. GREGORY THE GREAT Y 


In 591 St. Gregory held his first Synod; in 593 he revised 
his Homilies, and this revision has come down to us. Between 
593-4 he wrote the Dialogues, as the work is popularly called, or, 
more correctly, Dialogorum Libri IV.?* 

In the Spring of 596 he sent St. Augustine with forty other 
monks to England on that edifying mission, so widely remem- 
bered because of a pun flattering to the Angles of the time and 
supposedly uttered by the Pope when he was either Abbot or 
Papal Secretary.”* There is no account of any other mission to 
pagans sent out at this time, and this one would have been aban- 
doned had it not been for the firmness of the Pope who refused 
to recall the band, even though St, Augustine himself returned 
to Rome to request it. 

Besides his other manifold duties, St. Gregory interested him- 
self in increasing the splendor of the ceremonies of the Church 
by some changes in Rubrics and in the music employed, though 
his exact connection with the so-called Gregorian music is not so 
easily determined. Notwithstanding those authorities who deny 
that he had any personal share in its arrangement, a persistent 
tradition ascribes to him the final regulation of the already- 
existing music in the form so widely admired today. 

Though he administered the papal possessions judiciously, in- 
terested himself in literary pursuits, sent out a mission to evan- 
gelize the pagan Angles, endeavored to improve the Church serv- 
ices, he considered his most important duty as a bishop to preach 
and teach. The third part of his famous Regula,?® and, incident- 


Augustine, and three hundred years after, King Alfred the Great, assisted 
by others, paraphrased it in the West Saxon tongue. Two centuries after 
its first appearance Charlemagne ranked it with the Book of Canons and 
ordered copies of both to be given to bishops at their consecration, at the 
same time exacting a promise that they would conform their teaching and 
decisions to its maxims. All this indicates something of the role of the 
Regula in the West. 

22 John the Deacon in the Vita, Liber IV, c. 75 records that this work 
also gained the honor of a Greek renderjng and in this form was cireulated 
throughout the East. : 

33 Paul the Deacon, Vita, 17; John the Deacon, Vita, Liber I, ce. 21; 
Bede, II, 1. 

34 Cf. Gevaert, F, A., p. 18; ef. also, Cabrol, 31 8. v. 

2° Regula, Part III. 
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ally, the longest part of the work, goes into details of no incon- 
siderable length as to how a bishop ought to teach and preach; St. 
Gregory himself was an admirable example of his own precepts. 

It was St. Gregory who introduced the practice into Rome of 
preaching at “stations.” ?® A church was designated at which 
priests and people met the Pope and all went in procession to 
another church where Mass was celebrated and a sermon preached 
by the Pope. Forty sermons on the Gospels have come down to 
us which were given at these “stations.” Twenty of these, St. 
Gregory dictated to his notary who read them because the Pope, 
himself, was ill. 

Considering his almost chronic bad health during his papal 
years, (the number of letters concerning it increases as his life 
comes more nearly to its close) it is remarkable that St. Gregory 
is chiefly remembered by the modern world as an administrator.?” 
He contrived to neglect no detail in the conduct of either secular 
or religious affairs devolving upon him as Pope. His scrupulosity 
in this regard, amply attested by his letters, may also be inferred 
from the profound influence he exerted upon the ecclesiastical and 
civil life of his time. Only by attention to detail, regardless of 
the personal suffering thus entailed, could that influence have been 
possible, since it was in administrative measures that it chiefly 
found expression. 

The strenuous life led by the Pope in spite of this almost con- 
tinuous ill-health, especially in the latter years of his pontificate, 
had its effect on a body already weakened by injudicious morti- 
fications in his early religious life, and St. Gregory died on March 
12, 604, after a reign of almost fourteen years. He was buried 
on the same day in the chapel of St. Peter’s, from which, two 
hundred years after, his body was removed into the interior of 
the basilica by Gregory the Fourth. 


3¢ John the Deacon, Vita II, 18. 
*7In the Middle Ages he was a towering influence in theology. 


CHAPTER II 


GREATER REPETITIONS 


My investigation of the Letters had not proceeded very far when 
I realized that a striking and unusual phase of St. Gregory’s 
epistolary style was the numerous repetitions contained in them. 
Obviously a large number of the letters of any man in such an 
official position as St. Gregory occupied for fourteen years would 
be taken up with the routine matters of the office, and certain 
formulas, or, at any rate, directions formulary in character, would 
come to find a place in them. 

The Reverend William M. Peitz, S.J.1 has studied the extant 
letters of St. Gregory to ascertain what phrases in them are identical 
with, or at least plausibly suggest, formulas in the Liber Diurnus. 
He has shown quite conclusively: (1) that much of the material 
in the Letters is covered by formulas in whole or in part, which 
are included in the Liber Diurnus; (2) that these formulas have 
a pre-Gregorian origin. He found that only comparatively few of 
St. Gregory’s Letters contained such formulas and he was, therefore, 
finally interested only in comparatively few of his letters. All of 
these, as one might anticipate, were official in occasion and char- 
acter. I have examined the Letters as specimens of style and, there- 
fore, have had to be interested, first and last, in all the Letters. 
In this wider interest more repetitions have been discovered than 
those collected by Father Peitz and they are considered in this 
monograph not as a witness to an historical development, but as 
constituting a problem of style. 

The letters which Father Peitz has listed as those whose contents 
are covered by formulas are: 

I, 3, 5, 8, 15, 26, 50, 51, 52, 55, 56, 76, 77, 78, 79; II, 5, 9 
15, 25, 3%, 38, 39, 40, 44, 48; ILI, 11, 13, 14, 15, 18, 20, 24, 30, 
31, 58; IV, 1, 16, 26, 30, 35, 39; V, 10, 11, 12, 16, 35, 48, 49, 
50, 51, 57, 58, 61, 62, 63; VI, 5, 7, 8, 9, 18, 21, 22, 43, 44, 48, 54; 
VII, 16; VIII, 5, 11, 32; IX, 8, 17, 19, 20, 28, 29, 30, 31, 33, 
34, 45, 49, 55, 58, 59, 60, 71, 138, 165, 166, 169, 174, 180, 181, 


1P. 1 ff. 
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210, 212, 218, 220, 222, 223, 227, 233, 234; X, 18; XI, 6, 9, 14, 
17, 19, 28, 39, 43,2 56a, 5%; XIII, 16, 17, 18, 20, 21, 24, 40, 41; 
XIV, 9, 15. 

I have discovered thirty-six letters which contain extended repeti- 
tions but which were not necessary to Father Peitz’s inquiry and 
therefore were not included by him in his study. In the pages 
which follow I group and discuss these letters according to the 
repetitions which they contain. 


1 


CoMPLAINTS OF ELEVATION TO THE Papacy 


Personal—October 590 and February 591 
I, 7 and 25. 


St. Gregory did all in his power to escape the burden of the 
Papacy, and several letters are found in the Register, especially 
two in the first year of his pontificate, in which he complains to 
his friends of his unworthiness of the honor and his incapacity for 
the office. These two letters are addressed to Anastasius, patriarch 
of Alexandria. At the time when the first letter was sent him 
(590) he was in exile apparently but by February 591, the date of 
the second, he was certainly in full command of his office. 


2], too, have included this letter in my study but I have done so because 
of one portion of it, while Father Peitz has done so because of another 
portion. 

® Seventy-seven of the letters listed by Father Peitz can be recognized 
as formulas only with the aid of the Inber Diurnus. No one letter of the 
seventy-seven echoes the phraseology of another letter sufficiently to justify 
anyone to suspect a repetition, The remaining forty-six in his list, 
however, could be readily organized into groups on the basis of repetitions 
of one letter in another. Since Father Peitz has shown these, too, to be 
pre-Gregorian, they are of interest here only in the conclusion of the 
chapter. There are ten letters which Father Peitz does not name speci- 
fically, viz., V, 13, 14, 21, 22; IX, 80, 81, 99, 100, 184, 185, but since 
he does discuss the type in the case of other letters, I assume that he 
includes these also. 
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A’ I, %. 
Gregorius Anastasio Episcopo 


Epistulas beatudinis vestrae ut fessus requiem, salutem eger, 
fontem sitiens, umbram aestuans accepi. Neque enim illa verba 
per linguam carnis videbantur expressa, sed sic spiritalem amorem 
suum, quem gestabat, aperuit, ac si mens per se ipsam loqueretur. 
Sed durum valde fuit, quod secutum est, quia amor vester terrena 
me portare onera praecepit et quem prius spiritaliter diligebatis, 
post, ut aestimo temporaliter amantes, usque ad terram me super- 
postto onera depressistis, ita ut mentis rectitudinem funditus per- 
dens contemplationisque aciem amittens, non per prophetiae spiri- 
tum, sed per experimentum dicam: ‘ Incurvatus sum et humiliatus 
sum usque quaque. Multis enim causarum fluctibus quatior et 
tumultuosae vitae tempestatibus affligor, ita ut recte dicam: ‘ Veni 
in altitudinem maris et tempestas demersit me. Perichtanti igitur 
mihi orationis vestrae manum tendite, vos qui in virtutum litore 
statis. Quod vero me os Domini, quod lucernam dicitis, quod 
multis prodesse perhibetis, hoc quoque mihi ad iniquitatum mearum 
cumulum accidit, ut cum vindicari in me iniquitas debuit, laudes 
pro vindicta recipiam. Quibus autem hoc in loco terrenarum rerum 
tumultibus premor, explere verbis nequeo, quod tamen colligere ex 
brevitate epistolae potestis, in qua ei minus loquor, quem plus 
omnibus diligo. 

Praeterea indico, quia a serenissimis dominis, quantis valui preci- 
bus postulavi, ut vos honore restituto ad sancti Petri, apostolorum 
principis, limina venire et, quousque ita Deo placuerit, hic mecum 
vivere concedat, quatenus dum vos videre meruero, peregrinationis 
nostrae tedium de aeterna patria invicem loquendo relevemus, 


B. I, 25. 
Gregorius Anastasio Patriarchae Antiocheno 


Scripta vestrae beatudinis uti fessus requiem, salutem eger, 
fontem sitiens, umbram aestuans inveni. Neque enim illa verba per 
linguam carnis videbantur expressa, quia sic spiritalem amorem 
suum, quem gestabat, aperuit, ac st mens per semetipsam loqueretur. 
Sed durum valde fuit, quod secutum est, quia amor vester terrena 


‘I have designated the various letters in each group alphabetically. 
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me portare onera praecemt et quem prius spiritaliter diligebatis, 
post ut aestimo temporaliter amantes, usque ad terram me super- 
posito onere depressistis, ita ut omnem mentis rectitudinem fundi- 
tus perdens contemplationisque aciem amittens non per prophetiae 
spiritum, sed per experimentum dicam: ‘Incurvatus sum et hu- 
miliatus sum usque quaque.’ Tanta quippe me accupationum onera 
deprimunt, ut ad superna animus nullatenus erigatur. Multis 
causarum fluctibus quatior et post illa quietis otia tumultuosae 
vitae tempestatibus adfligor, ita ut recte dicam: ‘ Veni in alti- 
tudinem maris et tempestas demersit me.’ Periclitants igitur mthi 
orationis vestrae manum tendite, vos qui in virtutum litore statis. 
Quod vero me os Domini, quod lucernam dicitis, quod loquendo 
multis prodesse multisque posse lucere perhibetis, aestimationem 
mihi meam fateor in dubietatem maximam perduxistis. Considero 
namque qui sum et nihil in me ex huius boni signo deprehendo. 
Considero autem qui estis et vos mentiri posse non arbitror. Cum 
ergo credere volo, quod dicitis, contradicit mihi infirmitas mea. 
Cum despuere volo, quod in laude mea dicitur, contradicit mihi 
sanctitas vestra. Sed quaeso, vir sancte, nobis aliquid de hoc 
certamine nostro conveniat, ut etsi non quod dicitis ita est, sit ita 
quia dicitis. 

Praeterea sicuti patriarchis aliis, paribus vestris, synodicam vobis 
epistolam direxi, quia apud me semper hoc estis, quod ex omnipo- 
tentis Dei munere accepistis esse, non quod ex voluntate hominum 
putamini non esse. 

Latori vero praesentium Bonifacio defensori aliqua iniunxi, quae 
sanctitati vestrae debeat secretius intimare. 

Amatoris autem vestri beati Petri apostoli vobis claves transmisi 
quae super egros positae multis solent miraculis coruscare. 


Twelve lines out of twenty (M. G. H. text) in A and the same 
number out of twenty-seven lines in B, respectively, are identical 
except in six instances where synonyms are used. 


1. A. epistulas ... accepi 
B. scripta . . . inveni 


2. A. ut 
B. uti 
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sed 

quia 

. se ipsam 

. semetipsam 

. Affligor 

. adfligor 

. quod multis prodesse perhibetis 


. quod loquendo multis prodesse multisque posse lucere 
perhibetis. 


or 
Whe Wb > b> 


Besides these, the sentence, Tanta . . . erigatur and the phrase, 
post illa quietis otia of A, are not found in B, though occurring 
in the midst of the identities in the two letters. 

Not any of these variations is necessary because of any circum- 
stance special to either letter; but each shows the Pope using 
now one and now another according to his inclination. The non- 
identities of the two letters, eight lines in A and fifteen in B, 
are continuations in each case of the same thought contained in 
the identities with some slight variations; in A there is a hint 
that the Pope has interceded for Anastasius, and in B the Pope 
tells him that he is sending him from the tomb of St. Peter 
keys which are miraculous. There are echoes of these letters in 
two others written in later years of the Pope’s pontificate, V, 53 
(595); IX, 227 (599), both of which are addressed to Leander, 
Bishop of Seville, and perhaps St. Gregory’s closest friend.® In 
these letters, also, St. Gregory complains of his difficult position 
but only the thought is similar to that of the two which form this 
group. 

A and B are personal letters, addressed to the same person, 
within successive years, and yet they contain striking, prolonged 
identities—in one case no variation through a stretch of ninety- 
eight words, if we except a different spelling, affligor for adfligor. 


*The two had lived in Constantinople and had been friends there. 
Leander suggested the Moralia and St. Gregory dedicated it to him. They 
never met after leaving Constantinople, but four letters which St. Gregory 
wrote to Leander are extant in the Register. They are I, 41; V, 53, 53a; 
IX, 227, the last one of which accompanied the gift of the pallium in 599. 
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Yet, the subject-matter, to say nothing of the variations unneces- 
sary on the hypothesis of a formula, here rule out a formula. 

Moreover, in the first year of St. Gregory’s pontificate are found 
several letters on the same subject-matter, but containing no such 
identities as these two. Cf. I, 4, 5, 6, 7%, 24a, 29, 30, 31 et passim. 
Of course, the Liber Diurnus has no formula approximating the 
identities of the two letters. 


2 
Tue Girt oF A RELIC 


a). Of a Key or Keys 
b). Of a Cross 


Personal and Official 
Between February 591 and July 603 


I, 25, 29, 30; III, 33, 47; VI, 6; VII, 23, 25; VIII, 33; IX, 
228, 229; XI, 43°; XII, 2; XIII, 45. 


The link binding these fourteen letters into a group is the gift 
of a relic; in the case of twelve of them the relic is a key, or keys, 
from the tomb of St. Peter; in the other two instances, it is a cross 
which the Pope sends to his friends. A, B, C are more closely 
connected with one another than with the remaining letters of the 
group, because, in addition to the identity of thought, and fre- 
quently of phrase, with the others of the group in regard to the 
relic, these three have another common theme—the Pope’s com- 
plaints of the burdens of the Papacy. Because of this additional 
identity, I discuss B and C together’ and then call attention to 
identity of thought and form of the other letters of the group as 
compared with B and C. 

The two letters, B and C, were written in February, 591, five 
months after St. Gregory’s election to the Papal Chair; they are 
addressed to Andrew, a nobleman, and to John, an ex-consul, re- 
spectively, both of whom lived in Constantinople. Evidently John 


* Father Peitz discusses this letter also but not that portion of it with 
which I am concerned. 

77, 25 (A) has been studied in connection with I, 7 for its identities 
on this subject. Cf. I, 7 and 25 on p. 10. Here the identity is one of 
thought. 
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had taken an unusually important part in St. Gregory’s election 
since the Pope upbraids him in the words, . . . quia quietem me 
quaerere cognovistis et ad inquietudinem perduxistis. These two 
letters also have in common and in almost identical language the 
information that a key from the tomb of St. Peter is being sent 
to the recipient. 


B. I, 29. 
Gregorius Andreae Jllustri 


Omnipotens Deus dulcissimo cordi vestro indicet, quia et absens 
a caritate vestra animo non recessi. Bona enim vestra, etiam si 
volo, oblivisci non valeat. Hoc autem quod me ad episcopatus 
ordinem cognoscitis pervenisse, si me diligitis, plangite; quia tantae 
hic huius mundi occupationes sunt, uti per episcopatus ordinem 
pene ab amore Dei me videam esse separatum. Quod incessanter 
defleo, atque ut pro me Dominum exoretis rogo. 

Praeterea sacratissimam clavem a sancti Petri apostoli corpore 
vobis transmisi, quae super aegros multis solet miraculis coruscare ; 
nam etiam de etus catenis interius habet. Eaedem igitur catenae, 
quae illa sancta colla tenuerunt, suspensae vestra colla sanctificent. 


C. I, 30. 


Gregorius Iohanni Exconsuli Atque Patricio et Quaestori 


Bona vestrae excellentiae expertus tanto erga vos amore con- 
stringor, ut vestra memoria de meo pectore aboleri nullatenus possit. 
Sed contra amorem non modice contristor, quia quietem me quaerere 
cognovistis et ad inquietudinem perduxistis. Vobis quidem om- 
nipotens Deus, quia hoc bono animo fecistis, bona aeterna retribuat, 
sed me a tanto loci huius periculo qualiter voluerit absolvat; quia 
sicut peccata mea merebantur, non Romanorum, sed Langobard- 
orum episcopus factus sum, quorum sinthichiae spatae sunt et 
gratia poena. Ecce ubi me vestra patrocinia perduxerunt. Gemo 
cotidie occupationibus pressus et respirare non valeo. Sed vos, qui 
adhuc valetis, mundi huius occupationes fugite; quia quanto in eo 
quisque profecerit, tanto ut video, ab amore Dei amplius decrescit. 

Praeterea sacratissimam clavem a beati Petri apostolorum prin- 
cipis corpore vobis transmisi, quae super aegros multis solet mira- 
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cults coruscare; nam etiam de etus catents interius habet. Eaedem 
igitur catenae, quae illa sancta colla tenuerunt, suspensae vestra 
colla sancttficent. 


The last three lines of these two letters are identical save for the 
substitution of: 


1. B. sancti Petri 
C. beati Petri 
2. B. apostoli 
C. apostolorum principis 


D. I, 25 (591). 

. .. Amatoris autem vestri beati Petri apostoli vobis clavem 
transmisi, quae super aegros positae multis solent miraculis corus- 
care. 


E. ITI, 33 (593). 

. . . Praeterea transmisimus crucem parvulam, in qua de catenis 
amatorum vestrorum sanctorum Petri et Pauli apostolorum inserta 
benedictio quae oculis vestri adsidue superponatur, quia multa per 
eandem benedictionem miracula fieri consueverunt. 


F. III, 47 (593). 
. . . Per quem etiam claves beati Petri, in quibus de catenis 
ipsius inclusum est, tibimet pro benedictione transmisi. 


G. VI, 6 (595). 

. . . Claves praeterea sancti Petri, in quibus de vinculis cate- 
narum eius inclusum est, excellentia vestra direximus, quae collo 
vestro suspenso de malis vos omnibus tueantur. 


H.. VII, 23 (597). 

. .. « Praeterea benedictionem sancti Petri apostoli clavem a sa- 
eratissimo eius corpore transmisi, de qua videlicet clavi hoc est 
gestum quod narro miraculum. Dum eam quidem Langobardus 
civitatem ingressus in Transpadanis partibus invenissent, quia 
sancti Petri clavis esset, despiciens, sed pro eo, quod eam auream 
vidit, facere sibi ex illa cum quo eam per partes mittere voluit, 
arreptus per spiritum sibi in gutture defixit eademque hora ex- 
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tinctus cecidit. Et dum illic rex Langobardum Autarith atque 
alii multi eius homines adessent et is qui se percusserat seorsum 
mortuus, clavis vero haee seorsum iaceret in terra, factus est omni- 
bus vehementissimus timor, ut eandem clavem de terra levare nullus 
praesumeret. Tune quidem Langobardum catholicus, qui sciebatur 
oratione et elemosinis deditus, Miniwulf nomine, vocatus est atque 
ipse hanc levavit de terra. Autarith vero pro eodem miraculo aliam 
clavem auream fecit atque cum ea pariter ad sanctas memoriae 
decessorem meum transmisit indicans, quale per eam miraculum 
contigisset. Ipsam ergo vestrae excellentiae transmittere studui, 
per eam vos, quae eum timetis diligitis, et praesentem salutem et 
aeternam habere valeatis. 


I. VII, 25 (597). 

. . - Benedictionem vero sancti Petri apostolorum principis quem 
multum diligitis clavem a sacratissimo eius corpore vobis trans- 
misimus in qua ferrum de catenis eius clausum est, ut quod illius 
collum ligavit ad martyrium vestrum ab omnibus peccatis solvat. 


J. VIII, 33 (598). 


. . . Praeterea benedictionem vobis sancti Petri apostolorum 
principis, clavem sacratissimi sepulchri eius, in qua benedictio de 
catenis illius est inserta, transmisimus, ut quod eius collum ligavit 
ad martyrium, hoc vestrum ab omnibus peccatis solvat. 


K. IX, 228 (599). 


. . . Clavem vero parvulam vobis a sacratissimo beati Petri apos- 
toli corpore pro eius benedictione transmisimus, in qua inest ferrum 
de catenis eius inclausum, ut quod collum illius ad martyrium liga- 
verat vestrum ab omnibus peccatis solvat. ... 


L. IX, 229 (599). 

. . . Praeterea transmisimus clavem aliam a sacratissimo beati 
apostoli corpore, quae cum digna honore reposita quaeque apud vos 
invenerit benedicendo multiplicet. 


M. XI, 43 (601). 
. . . Clavem vero a sacratissimo beati Petri corpore, in qua de 
catenis eius benedictio continetur, transmisimus, quae collo vestro 


suspensa contra omnia adversa vos muniat. 
2 
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N. XII, 2 (601). 

. . . Praeterea gloriam vestram paterno salutantes affectu in- 
dicamus per latorem praesentium Hilarium cartularium nostrum 
clavem nos a sacratissimo corpore beati Petri apostolorum principis 
transmisisse in qua de catenis, quoque ipsius benedictio continetur. 
Quae collo vestro suspensa, hoc vobis eo intercedenti gratia ab- 
solutionem fiat, quod illi fuit causa martyrii. 


O. XII, 45 (603). 

. .. Praeterea tranmisimus crucem parvulam, in qua de catenis 
amatorum vestrorum sanctorum Petri et Pauli apostolorum inserta 
benedictio quae oculis vestris adsidue superponatur, quia multa per 
eandem benedictionem miracula fiert consueverunt. 

In the other twelve letters which I classify in this group because 
of identity—in thought always, and in phraseology often—the 
Pope tells the recipient among other things ® that he is sending a 
key, a relic of St. Peter, which is accustomed to perform miracles. 
There is variety in thought in these letters and even greater variety 
in details of phraseology despite the general resemblance of circum- 
stances and the recurrence of important phrases. A wide variety 
in the thought and expression in these letters is not possible because 
of the identity of subject-matter involved, unless St. Gregory would 
deliberately strive for a spurious variety with an eye to a posthu- 
mous reader of his letters. No such purpose, it need scarcely be 
said, characterized St. Gregory as a correspondent. Most of the 
latter letters were written in different years. It is remarkable that 
the two, L and M, assigned to the same year, 601, vary considerably 
in phraseology. 

Two of the twelve, D and N, written ten years apart, announce 
to the recipients, Dinanimus, a nobleman of Gaul, and Eulogius, 
Bishop of Alexandria, respectively, that the Pope is sending them 
across. Both letters in three lines (M. G. H. text) contain phrases 
identical with those accompanying gifts of keys to others, and at 
the same time are wholly identical with each other. 


® These letters, (593-603) discuss a numerous and a varied list of topics 
with a unifying thought—the gift of a relic. Only the portions of the 
letters referring to the relic are presented. 
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The identities in these fourteen letters are probably the begin- 
ning of a formula-like statement which the Pope might readily 
use in such instances as a time-saving device for both his secretary 
and himself. 


3 


ConcEeRNING SIMONY, CONFERRING THE PaLLium, RalIsIne 
LayMEN DIRECTLY TO THE PRIESTHOOD, AND 
Jews Houpine CHRISTIAN SLAVES 


Personal—July 599 
IX, 213 and 215. 


These two letters were written in the same month; the first, A, 
to Brunichild, Queen of the Franks; and the second, B, to her 
two grandsons, Theoderic and Theodebert, kings in that same 
country. A discusses Simony, Calling a Synod, Conferring the 
Pallium on Bishop Syagrius, and Jews Holding Christian Slaves. 
B treats of Simony, Convening a Synod, and Jews Holding Chris- 
tian Slaves. 

While A and B both discuss Simony—calling it haeresis as 
usual in St. Gregory—B goes more into detail on its results—forty 
lines (M. G. H. text) as compared with twelve of A. The sections 
of the two letters having to do with St. Gregory’s strictures on 
simony are identical only in thought. The same is true of V, 58, 
62, 63; VI, 7%; which are identical in phraseology with one another 
but not with A and B. 

The identities in language are in the concluding paragraphs of 
each, (seven lines of M. G. H. text) devoted to the subject of Jews 
holding Christians in bondage. In each letter the Pope entreats 
the recipient not to tolerate such a condition in his kingdom. 


A. IX, 213. 


Gregorius Brunichildae Reginae Francorum 


Postquam excellentiae vestrae . . . ordine profecisse. 

Omnino praetura ammirati sumus, ut in regno vestro Iudaeos 
christiana mancipia possidere permittatis. Quid enim sunt Chris- 
tiant omnes nisi membra Christi? Quorum videlicet membrorum 
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caput cuncti novimus, quia fideliter honoratis. Sed quam diversum 
sit, excellentia vestra perpendat, caput honorare et membra ipsius 
hostibus calcanda permittere. Atque ideo petimus, ut excellentiae 
vestrae constitutio de regno suo hutus pravitatis mala removeat, 
ut in hoc vos amplius dignas cultrices omnipotens Domini demon- 
stretis, quod fideles illius ab inimicis eius absolvitis. 


B. IX, 215. 
Gregorius Theoderico Et Theodeberto Regibus Francorum 


Cum regni vestri . . . recompenset. 

Omnino praeterea ammirati sumus, quod in regno vestro Iudaeos 
christiana mancipia possidere permittitis. Quid enim Christiant 
omnes, nisi membra Christi? Quorum videlicet membrorum caput 
cuncti novimus quia fideliter honoratis; sed quam diversum sit, 
excellentia vestra perpendat caput honorare et membra ipsius hosti- 
bus calcanda permittere. Atque ideo petimus, ut excellentiae vestrae 
constitutio de regno suo huius pravitatis mala removeat, ut in hoc 
vos amplius dignos cultores omnipotentits Domini demonstretis, quod 
fideles illius ab inimicis eius absolvitis. 

The identities in the two letters are exact in thought. They 
are exact in word with two exceptions, the first of which is in- 
evitable because of the difference in sex of the addressee; the second 
is unnecessary, because the thought in both is identical. 


1. A. dignas cultrices 
B. dignos cultores 


2. A. ut... permittatis 
B. quod . . . permittitis. 


These identities do not constitute a hard and fast formula, despite 
their elaborateness, or at least they were not always accepted as 
such even by St. Gregory. The situation would seem to have been 
quite common, and it was one in which a formula might easily 
have been used by the Pope; however, there are six other letters 
in the Register, written between 591 and 597, all similar in thought, 
but with no evidence of formula, although two of them were written 
in the same year. Cf. IJ, 6 (591); ITI, 37 (593); IV, 9 (593); 
IV, 21 (594); VI, 21 (597); IX, 104 (599). 
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In the case of IV, 21 and VI, 21, the entire letter is taken up 
with the question of Jewish masters and Christian slaves but in 
the other four, the inclusion of this topic seems quite casual. 

The identities in A and B would be striking enough to suggest 
the possibility of an established formula, were it not for the facts 
that the two letters were written so close together and to members 
of the same royal house. These facts, taken together with the fact 
of letters treating of the same subject, even within the same year, 
but utterly different in phraseology, rule out that possibility here. 

The Liber Diurnus contains no formula akin to the identities 
in these two letters. 


4 


An ANSWER TO A REQUEST FOR AID 


Official—July 591 
IT, 57 and 65. 

Two persons, Palatina and Pastor, of the Patrimony of the 
Church in Campania, had applied to the Pope for assistance. 
Palatina pleads her distress, occasioned by the continual hostilites 
of the Lombards. Pastor, a former soldier, complains that because 
of feebleness he is unable to provide properly for his wife and 
dependents. In each instance, the Pope writes to the Rector of the 
Patrimony and specifies what aid is to be given annually in each 
case. 


A. I, 57. 
Gregorius Anthemio Subdiacono 


Si in prozimorum necessitatibus habita compassione bentgna 
mente concurrimus, nostris proculdubio petitionibus clementem 
Dominum repperimus. Palatina siqguidem inlustris femina con- 
tinua hostilitate insinuavit se plurimis necessttatibus subiacere. 
Propterea experientiae tuae praesenti auctoritate praecipimus, ut 
pro sustentatione ewus annuos triginta solidos dare non differat, 
qui tuis possint postmodum rationibus imputari. Ita ergo fac, ut 
et tu bene ministratae mercedis commodum percipias et nostra ad 
effectum praecepta perducas. 
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B. I, 65. 
Gregorius Petro 


Si proximorum necessitatibus habita compassione benigna mente 
concurrimus, nostris proculdubio petitionibus clementem Dominum 
repperimus. Pastorem siquidem, qui nimia visus inbecillitate la- 
borat, habens coniugem, atque mancipia, qui et cum Ionathe quon- 
dam glorioso magistro militum fuerat, plurimis cognovimus neces- 
sitatibus subiacere. Propterea experientiam tuam per praesentis 
praecepti paginam admonemus, uti prosustentatione eius annuos 
tritici modios tot, necnon fabarum modios tot dare non differat, 
quae omnia postmodum tuts possint rationibus imputart. Ita ergo 
fac, ut et tu bene ministratae mercedis commodum percigas et 
nostra ad effectum praecepta perducas. 

More than half of each of these letters—four out of six and a 
half lines (M. G. H. text) in A and four and a half out of eight 
and a half lines of B—are identical. The variations, aside from 
inevitable ones, are quite unnecessary and in no way change the 
thought. They are: 


1. A. plurimis necessitatibus subiacere 
B. plurimis cognovimus necessitatibus subiacere 
2. A. Propterea experientiae tuae praesenti auctoritate prae- 
cipimus 
B. Propterea experientiam tuam per praesentis praecepti 
paginam admonemus 
3. A. qui tuis possint postmodum rationibus imputari 
B. omnia postmodum tuis possint rationibus imputari. 


There is here no rigid formula, but there are the general con- 
siderations appropriate to answering all requests for aid. Doubtless, 
many such were presented to the Pope. I have listed below several 
contained in the Register.’ Each request for aid, obviously, would 
stand on its own merits, and the aid to be given would differ ac- 
cordingly, thus necessitating individual differences in the Pope’s 
replies. I, 23, written the same year, about six months before A 
and B, contains phrases quite similar to those found in these, but 
they are scattered among widely differing clauses. 


°Cf. I, 44 (591); IT, 38 (592) (last paragraph); IV, 28 (594); VI 
35 (596); 36 (596); IX, 109 (699); 136 (599). 
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The other letters, written in response to pleas for aid, though 
having a common thought, differ in form. A phrase, common to 
all, but not identical in form, might well be considered a near- 
formula, viz. postmodum tuts possint rationibus imputart. 


5 


THE CARE OF A CERTAIN CATELLA 


Personal—July 591 
I, 60 and I, 62. 

These are two personal letters written in the same month to the 
same archbishop Januarius of Caralis (now Cagliari) in Sardinia, 
concerning the care of the same Catella.° From the letters it 
appears that Catella has a son in the service of the Church and 
the Pope urges the Bishop, for this reason, to aid the mother in 
whatever way he can, saying that in so doing he will both make 
the Lord his debtor and increase the love of the Pope for him. 


A. I, 60. 
Gregorius Ianuario Archiepiscopo de Caralis Sardiniae 


Si ipse se Dominus noster viduarum maritum orphanorumque 
patrem scripturae sanctae testimonio profitetur, nos quoque membra 
corporis eius ad imitandum caput summo debemus affectu mentis 
intendere, in salva iustitia orphanis ac viduis praesto esse necesse 
est. Et quia insinuatum nobis est, Catellam religiosam feminam 
habentem filtum hic in sancta Romana cui Deo auctore praesidemus 
ecclesia militantem, quorundam inmissionibus vel inquietudinibus 
molestari, de qua re fraternitatem vestram scriptis praesentibus 
necesse duximus adhortandam, ut eidem praedictae feminae tui- 
tionem ferre salva iustitia non declinet, sciens quod de huiuscemodi 
rebus et Dominum sibt debitorem factat et nostram circa se cari- 
tatem magis adstringat. Causae enim praedictae feminae, sive sint, 
swe fuerint, vestro volumus tudicio terminart, ut foralis illi in- 
quietudo submovert debeat et tamen a iudicii iustitia nullatenus 
excusetur. Oro autem Dominum, qui viam vestram cursu ad se 


1° Ewald considers the two letters really one, having been copied twice 
in the Register through an error of the scribe. Cf. M. G. H., I, 83. 
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prospero dirigat, et ad regna venturae gloriae propitiatus ipse 
perducat. 


B. I, 62. 
Gregorius Ianuario Archiepiscopo Caralis Sardiniae 


Pastoralis regiminis necessitate compellimur, ut orphanorum 
viduarumque causis sollertius quam curis ceteris insistamus. Et 
quia insinuatum nobis est, Catellam religiosam feminam habentem 
filium hic sanctae Romanae, cut Deo auctore prasidemus, ecclesiae 
militantem, quorundam inmissionibus vel inquietudinibus molestari, 
de qua re fraternitatem tuam scriptis praesentibus necesse duximus 
adhortandam, ut eidem praedictae feminae tuitionem ferre salva 
tustia non declinet, sciens quia de huiusmodi rebus et Dominum 
sibi debitorem faciat et nostram circa se caritatem magis adstringat. 
Causis enim praedictae feminae sive sint, sive fuerint, vestro volu- 
mus tudicio terminart, ut foralis illt inquietudo submoveri debeat 
et tamen a iudictt iustitia nullatenus excusetur. Oro autem Domi- 
num, qui viam vestram cursu ad se prospero dirigat, et ad regni 
venturi gloriam propitiatus ipse perducat. 

The opening sentence in these letters is different, though the 
thought in each is the same. A is perhaps a bit more personal 
than B. The identities found constitute ten of the thirteen lines 
of the entire letter (M. G. H. text) in A and ten of the eleven 
lines in B. The variations in these identities are four in number. 
On the assumption of a formula they are unnecessary and in any 
case are trivial. 


1. A. fraternitatem vestram 


. fraternitatem tuam 

. quod .. . faciat 

. quia... faciat 

. causae 

. causas 

. ad regna venturae gloriae 
. ad regni venturi gloriam. 


oo 
Deep wp wp 


The subject-matter alone of these two letters argues against our 
considering their identities as a formula. The occasion is, pre- 
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sumably, a rare one and such variations as occur are trivial and 
without significance. At any rate, a letter, I, 61, written in the 
same month as these two and listed in the Register between them, 
is so similar in thought as to be almost identical, but the phrase- 
ology is entirely different. We are thus confronted by three letters 
written in the same month, on the same subject-matter, of which 
two, written to the same person, contain striking identities which 
are totally lacking in the third. Moreover the following letters are 
found in the Register, all similar to the above in thought, but 
decidedly unlike in form. Cf. I, 13 (591); 69 (591); II, 23 
(592); VI, 35 (596); 36 (596). 

If Ewald is correct in his opinion that A and B are really only 
one letter-copied twice by an erring scribe, we have here no problem. 
If Ewald is incorrect, we have a most interesting example of 
striking repetitions, such as will occur even in the personal corre- 
spondence of a busy man. The Liber Diurnus contains nothing 
akin to the identities here found. 


6 os 
THE RESTORATION OF AN ARCHDEACON TO HIS OFFICE 


Official—March 592 
IT, 20, 21, 22. 

Honoratus, an archdeacon of the Church of Solitanae (or Soli- 
tana), in Dalmatia had been removed from office by his Bishop, 
Natalis, and these three letters addressed, respectively, to Bishop 
Natalis, to the Bishops of Dalmatia, and to Antoninus, rector of 
the Patrimony in Dalmatia, are all concerned with the affair, which 
has evidently given scandal in the Church of Dalmatia. It appears 
that Honoratus, in the pontificate of St. Gregory’s predecessor, 
Pelagius II, had declined to be raised to the priesthood, and dis- 
regarding any advice, persisted in his refusal. Early in St. 
Gregory’s reign, Bishop Natalis brought the matter up again and 
insisted on Honoratus’ consent. On a second refusal the Bishop 
named another to the archdiaconate. 

The first letter begins with a reprimand to the Bishop himself 
for his banquetting propensities and then orders him to restore 
Honoratus to his office under threat of loss of the pallium. In case 
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of continued obstinacy, he is to be deprived Dominici corporis ac 
sanguinis. Honoratus is to be sent to Rome so that the Pope may 
decide finally on the controversy. The letter to the bishops of 
Dalmatia reviews the case and repeats the commands given Bishop 
Natalis. The third, to Antoninus, rector of the Patrimony, exhorts 
him to try to influence the Bishop to comply with the Pope’s de- 
mands and, for the third time, reviews the case. 


A. II, 20. 
Gregorius Natali Episcopo Salonitano 


Multis ab urbe tua venientibus, frater karissime, didici, pastorali 
cura derelicta solis te conviviis occupatum. Quae audita non cre- 
derem, nisi haec actionum tuarum experimentis adprobarem. Nam 
quia nequaquam lectioni studeas, nequaquam exhortatione invigiles, 
sed ipsum quoque usum ecclesiastici ordinis ignores, hoc est in 
testimonio, quod eis sub quibus es positus servare reverentiam nescis. 
Cum enim sanctae memorie decessoris mei fueris scriptis pro- 
hibitus, ne contra Honoratum archidiaconem tuum dolorem tam 
longae ingratitudinis in corde retineres, cumque et a me haec tibi 
summopere fuerint interdicta, et mandata Dei neglegens, et scripta 
nostra contemnens, praefatum Honoratum archidiaconum tuum 
quasi ad fortiorem honorem provehens conatus es callida arte de- 
gradare. Unde actum est, ut eo archidiaconatus loco summoto 
alium arceseres, qui tuis mortbus obtemperare potuisset, cum prae- 
fatus vir pro nulla tibi ut arbitror re displicuit, nisi quod vasa 
sacra et velamina tuts te parentibus dare prohibebat. Quam causam 
subtili voluimus et nunc ego et tunc sanctae memoriae decessor 
meus indagatione discutere. Sed tu tuorum tibi actuum conscius, 
personam ad iudicium instructam transmittere distulisti. Proinde 
fraternitas tua vel post frequentatam totiens admonitionem a culpae 
suae errore resipiscat et praefatum Honoratum in suo, mox mea 
scripta susceperit, loco suscipiat. Quod si facere fortasse distuleris, 
usum tibi pallu, qui ab hac sede concessus est, noveris esse sub- 
latum. 8% vero etiam amisso pallio adhuc in eadem pertinacia 
persistis, Dominici te scias corporis ac sanguinis participatione esse 
privatum. Post quae iam necesse est, ut causas tuas suptilius 
indagantes, an in episcopatu ipso persistere debeas summa nos scias 
cura atque inquisitione tractare. Hum vero qui contra iustitiae 
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regulam ad locum alterius provehi consensit, ab etusdem archi- 
diaconatus honore deponimus. Qui si ulterius in loco eodem minis- 
trare praesumpserit, se participatione communis sacrae noverit esse 
privatum. Tu igitur, frater karissime, nequaquam nos amplius 
provoces, ne duros valde in asperitate sentias, quos erga te positos 
in caritate contemnis. Restituto igitur loco suo Honorato archi- 
diacono instructam personam sub festinatione transmitte, qui mihi 
hoc debere ex ratione fieri suis possit allegationibus demonstrare. 
Eundem namque archidiaconem ad nos venire decrevimus, ut quic- 
quid iustum, quicquid omnipotenti Deo placitum fuerit, cognitis 
assertionibus partium decernamus. Nos enim nullum pro personali 
amore defendimus, sed auctore Deo normam iustitiae postposita 
cuiuslibet personae acceptione custodimus. 


B. II, 21. 


Gregorius Universis Episcopis Delmatias Constitutis 


Fraternitatem vestram licet desideremus scriptis frequenter dis- 
currentibus visitare, tum praeterea cum res exigit utraque cupimus 
negotii unius occasione persolvere, ut et fraternos de visitatione 
relevemus animos, et quae superveniunt, ne mentem possint igno- 
rata confundere, subtilius explicare. Frater itaque noster Natalis, 
Salonitanae civitatis episcopus, cum Honoratum archidiaconem 
sedis suae ad ordinem presbiteratus vellet provehere, ac deinceps 
ille ad sublimiorem gradum crescere declinaret a sanctae memoriae 
decessore meo missa supplicatione poposcerat, ne ad hunc ordinem 
invitus accederet. Hoc enim fieri sibi non provehendi gratia, sed 
causae ingratitudinis perhibebat. Pro qua re tunc iam sanctae 
memoriae decessor noster Natali fratri coepiscopoque nostro di- 
rexerat, interdicens, ne praedictum Honoratum archidiaconem in- 
vitum proveheret, neve dolorem conceptae ingratitudinis in corde 
retineret. Cumque et a nobis haec eidem summopere fuerint inter- 
dicta, non solum mandata Dei neglegens, sed et scripta nostra con- 
temnens, praefatum archidiaconem ut dicitur contra morem quasi 
ad fortiorem honorem provehens conatus est callide degradare. 
Unde actum est, ut eo de archidiaconatus loco summoto, alium 
arceseret, qui in loco archidiaconi ministraret. Quem sicilet Honor- 
atum arbitramur antistiti suo displicere propterea potuisse, quod 
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eum vasa sacra suis dare parentibus prohibebat. Quam causam 
et tunc sanctae memoriae decessor meus et nunc ego supttli volui- 
mus indagatione discutere. Sed his ipse sibi conscius personam 
ad iudicium postposuit destinare, ne actuum eius discussa potuisset 
veritas apparere. Nos itaque tot iam scriptis admonitum et hac- 
tenus pertinaciter obstinatum, scriptis iterum directis per prae- 
sentium latorem curavimus ammonendum, quatenus Honoratum 
archidiaconem, coniungente statim praesentium latore, in priori 
loco susciperet. Quem si obdurato adhuc corde contumaciter ad 
eundem gradum revocare forte postponeret, usu eum pallii, gut ab 
hac sede concessus est, contumacia tot vicibus admissa privari 
praecipimus. Si vero etiam amisso pallio adhuc in eadem per- 
tinacta perseveraverit, a Dominici quoque corporis ac sanguinis eum 
participatione praecipimus submoveri. Aequum enim est, ut as- 
peros de iustitia sentiat, quos erga se positos in caritate contempsit. 
Nos itaque ne nunc quidem a iustitiae, quam praefatus antistes 
despexit, semita deviamus. Sed restituto in loco suo eo, cuius nobis 
culpa mimime patuit, praecipimus Natalem episcopum instructam 
ad nos dirigere debere personam qui rectam eius esse intentionem 
suis possit nobis allegationibus demonstrare. Nam et eundem archi- 
diaconem venire fecimus, ut quicquid iustum quicquid omnipotenti 
Deo placitum fuerit, cognitis assertionibus partium decernamus. 
Nullam namque pro personalt amore defendimus, sed auctore Deo 
normam iustitiae postposita cutuslibet acceptione personae cus- 
todimus. 


C. II, 22. 
Gregorius Antonino Subdiacono 


Honoratus, archidiaconus ecclesiae Salonitanae, a sanctae mem- 
orlae decessore meo missa supplicatione poposcerat, ut ab antistite 
suo invitus provehi ad fortioris gradus ordinem contra morem nullo 
modo cogeretur. Hoc enim fieri sibi non provehendi gratia, sed 
causa ingratitudinis perhibebat. Pro qua re tunc iam sanctae 
memoriae decessor noster scriptis Natali fratri coepiscopoque nostro 
interdixerat, ne praedictum Honoratum archidiaconem invitum 
proveheret, neve dolorem conceptae ingratitudinis diutius in corde 
retineret. Quoniam et a me haec eidem summopere fuerint inter- 
dicta, non solum mandata Dei neglegens, sed et scripta nostra con- 
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temnens, praefatum archidiaconem quasi ad fortiorem honorem 
provehens conatus est callida degradare. Unde actum est, ut eo 
de archidiaconatus loco summoto alium arceseret, qui eius obtemp- 
erare moribus potuisset. Quem Honoratum archidiaconem arbi- 
tramur antistiti suo aliunde displicere non potwisse, nist quod eum 
vasa sacra suis dare parentibus prohibebat. Quam causam suptii 
voluimus et tunc sanctae memoriae decessor meus et. nunc et ego 
indagatione discutere. Sed his ipse suorum sibi actuum conscius 
personam ad iudicium postposuit destinare. Proinde experientiam 
tuam praesentis praecepti auctoritate duximus fulciendam quatenus 
coniungens in Salonam Natalem fratrem coepiscopumque nostrum 
saltim tot scriptis ammonitum studeat adhortari, ut supra memora- 
tum archidiaconem in suo statim loco suscipiat. Quod si facere 
hoc contumaciter ut consuevit forte distulerit usum et pallu, qui 
ab hac sede concessus est, ex auctoritate sedis apostolicae contra- 
dicto. Quem si etiam amisso pallio adhuc in eadem pertinacia 
perseverare perspexeris, Dominici quoque corporis ac sangutnis 
eundem antistitem participatione privabis. Eum vero qui contra 
tustitiae regulam ad locum alterius proveht consensit, ab etusdem 
archidiaconatus honore deponi praecipimus. Qui si ulterius in loco 
eodem ministrare praesumpserit communionis sacrae participatione 
privamus. Aequum enim est, ut asperos de iustitia sentiat, quos 
erga se positos in caritate contemnit. Restituto ergo loco suv 
Honorato archidiacone instructam personam supradictus antistes 
te compellente dirigat, qui intentionem eius esse vel fuisse iustam 
suis mihi allegationibus possit demonstrare. Sed et eundem archi- 
diaconem ad nos venire praecipimus, ut quisquts wstum, quicquid 
omnipotentt Deo placitum fuerit, cognitis assertionibus partium 
decernamus. Nos enim nullum pro personali amore defendimus, 
sed auctore Deo normam wustitiae postposita cuiuslibet acceptione 
servamus. 

Malchum vero fratrem coepiscopumque nostrum curabis fideius- 
sori committere, ut ad nos quantatius veniat, quatenus omni mora 
ac dilatione postposita, actionum suarum exposita ratiociniis, ad 
propria cum securitate valeat remeare. 

Identities in these letters are to be expected because of the 
identities in the circumstances that occasioned them and because 
of the brevity of the intervals which separated them. The letters 
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are about equal in length and the identities constitute respectively 
56%, 47%, and 56% of the bulk of each. 

There are, however, variations apart from the inevitable ones 
which show the Pope varying his phraseology to suit his inclination. 


1. Type of new archdeacon. 
A. qui tuis moribus obtemperare potuisset 
B. qui in loco depositi archidiaconi ministraret 
C. qui eius obtemperare moribus potuisset 


2. Reason for Honoratus’ dismissal. 
A. cum praefatus vir pro nulla tibi ut arbitror re dis- 
plicuit nisi 
B. Quem scilicet Honoratum arbitramur antistite suo 
displicere non potuisse. 


3. Loss of pallium. 

A. Quod in facere fortasse distuleris, usum tibi pallii, 
qui ab hac sede concessus est, noveris esse sublatum. 

B. Quem si obdurato adhuc corde contumaciter ad eundem 
gradum revocare forte postponeret, usu eum pallii, 
qui ab hac sede concessus, est, pro contumacia tot 
vicibus admissa privari praecipimus. 

C. Quod si facere hoc contumaciter ut consuevit forte 
distulerit, usum in pallii, qui ab hac sede concessus 
est, ex auctoritate sedis apostolicae contradicto. 

4. Deprivation of Holy Communion. 

A. Si vero etiam amisso pallio adhuc in eadem pertinacia 
persistis, Dominici te scias corporis ac sanguis 
participatione esse privatum. 

B. Si vero etiam amisso pallio adhuc in eadem pertinacia 
perseveraverit, a Dominici quoque corporis ac san- 
guinis eum participatione praecipimus submoveri. 

C. Quem si etiam amisso pallio adhuc in eadem pertinacia 
perseverare perspexeris, Dominici quoque corporis ac 
sanguinis eundem antistitem participatione privabis. 


Two things are to be considered in speaking of the identities in 
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this group of letters: (1) the unusual situation—punishing a man 
for his refusal to be raised to the priesthood;— (2) the usual 
penalties of ecclesiastical censure—loss of honors (i.e. the pallium 
in this case) and the most drastic of all deprivation Dominici 
corporis ac sanguinis. This unusual situation the Pope makes the 
subject-matter of three letters written in the same month—a fact 
which will explain to some extent the identities found. The desire 
to maintain an impersonal, impartial tone with reference to each 
recipient is probably a larger reason. 

The second of the two penalties finds mention in three other 
letters of the Register, all belonging to one group, each employing 
phraseology common to the other two on the subject of the penalty, 
but different in phraseology from A, B, and C here. These 
three letters contain a sanction of a grant to three monasteries 
and threaten anyone violating the provisions of that grant a sacra- 
tissimo corpore ac sanguine Dei domini redemptoris nostri Iesu 
Christi alienus fiat. The Liber Diurnus has no formula covering 
the subject-matter of this group and there is nothing else like it 
in the Register. Cf. III, 26, 27; VIII, 8; XII, 10; XIII, 47, but 
with slightly different phraseology. 


vd 
APPOINTMENT OF DEFENSORES 
Official—February 595 and January 599 


V, 26 and IX, 97. 


Considerable power was entrusted to Defensores*! of the patri- 
mony of the Church and it was imperative that trustworthy men 
be appointed to the office, so that the farmers would not suffer 
nor loss come to the Church. These two letters, A, written in 
February 595 and B, written in January 599, appoint Vincomalus 
and Vitus, respectively, to the office of Defensor. These are two 
of only four letters in the Register in which the Pope announces 
that he has dictated, or dictated and signed, letters. The other 
two are VI, 12 (595) and IX, 98 (599). 


11 A Defensor was charged with the administration of the patrimony 
of the Church. In St. Gregory’s time he was usually a cleric, though 
previously he had always been a layman. Cf. Cabrol, IV? col. 406-426. 
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A. V, 26. 
Gregorius Vincomalo Defensori 


Ecclesiasticae utilitatts intuitu id nostro sedit arbitrio, ut si 
nulli condicione vel corpori teneris obnoxius nec fuisti clericus 
alterius civitatis aut in nullo tibi canonum obviant statuta, officium 
ecclesiae defensoris accipias et quicquid pro pauperum commodis 
tibi a nobis intunctum fuerit, incorrupte et naviter exequaris usurus 
hoc privilegio quod in te habita deliberatione contulimus. Omnibus, 
quae tibi a nobis fuerint iniuncta, complendis operam tuam fidelis 
exhibeas redditurus de actibus tuis sub Det nostri iudicio rationem. 
Hanc autem epistolam Paterio notario ecclesiae nostrae scribendam 
dictavimus. 


B. IX, 97. 
Gregorius Vito Defensori 


Ecclesiasticae utilitatis intuitu id nostro sedit arbitrio, ut offictum 
ecclesiae defensoris accipias et, quicquid pro pauperum commodis 
tibi a nobis iniunctum fuerit, incorrupte et naviter exequaris usurus 
hoe privilegio, quod in te habita deliberationis contulimus. Omnibus 
quae tibt a nobis iniuncta fuerint complendis operam tuam fidelis 
exhibeas redditurus de actibus tuis sub Det nostri iudicio rationem. 
Hanc autem Paterio secundicerio nostro scribendam dictavimus 
cuique subscripsimus. 

The letters, seven and six lines respectively, (M. G. H. text) are 
identical except in the following instances: 


1. A. si nulli condicione vel corpori teneris obnoxius nec 
fuisti clericus alterius civitatis aut in nullo tibi 
canonum obviant statuta. 


. omitted 

. fuerint iniuncta 

. Iniuncta fuerint 

. notario ecclesiae nostrae 
. secundicerio nostro 

. cuique subscripsimus 

. omitted 


ca 
Dew Ppw Pa 
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With the exception of 1 not any one of these variations is 
inevitable, nor does any alter or add to the meaning. It is singular 
that what would appear to be an essential part of a formula here, 
si... statuta, is found only in A. There is one other letter in the 
Register on the same subject-matter, IX, 29 (598) ; in it the Pope 
announces to a certain Romanus that he is committing to his care 
the patrimony of the Church in Sicily but the phraseology is quite 
different from that of A and B here. Formula CXIII in the 
Liber Diurnus, however, reproduces the phraseology of this letter 
exactly except for the final sentence.’? 


8 
Tuer BEQUEST oF A DEAD PRIEST 
Official—July 596 and April 599 


VI, 42 and IX, 137. 

A certain priest of a church in Rome had built an oratory and 
had requested in his will that the oratory be changed into a monas- 
tery which would receive all the revenues formerly accruing to the 
oratory. The provisions of the will, made in the pontificate of 
Pelagius II, had not been carried out (due, no doubt, to the diffi- 
culty of the times) and St. Gregory in these two letters, written six 
months apart, insists that the wishes of the testator be carried out. 
There is a difficulty +* in reconciling the details of these two letters, 
but taking them at their face-value, he chooses in each instance as 
the recipient of the bequest a community whose own monastery has 


13 Ewald in M. G. H., I, 307 says concerning this letter: Et haec 
epistula et epistula IX, 97, in qua verba si nullt usque statuta desiderantur, 
sine dubio secundum formulam, in qua defensor creabatur, scriptae sunt. 
Sed formula apud Roziere 113, non genuina, sed ex his epistulis confecta est. 
Father Peitz’s silence on the question would seem to indicate his agree- 
ment with the statement in the M. G. H. 

18The Benedictines considered that these two letters were really only 
one inserted in the Register twice by a mistake of a scribe. Hartmann, 
on the contrary, in the M. G. H. argues for two separate letters and gives 
both. His reason is that the first is addressed to an abbot and his com- 
munity, but the second, to an abbess Bona and her nuns. Cf. M. G. H., 
vol. I, p. 417 and N. A., XVII, p. 193 ff. 


3 
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been destroyed. In A the name of the abbot addressed is unknown 
because it has been omitted from the Register. 


A. VI, 42. 
Gregorius .... Abbati 


Ecclesiastica damnum non sentit utilitas, si res altis competen- 
tibus cognita veritate restituat. Atque ideo cognovimus quondam 
Iohannem presbyterum sanctae Romanae cut Deo auctore deservimus 
ecclesiae in domo iuris sui posita in hac urbe Roma iurta thermas 
Agrippianis oratorium construzisse ibique quosdam reditus legats 
titulo per testamenti sui seriem reliquisse; in quo oratorio servorum 
Det congregationem constituit esse, et haec omnia ut debutssent 
impleri, testamenti sui pagina sanctae memortae decessore nostro 
Pelagio noscitur deputasse. Sed quia necdum hoc occurrit implere 
et domus ipsa cum horto suo ab actoribus nostrae ecclesiae detinetur 
et idcirco hactenus necdum voluntas defuncti completa est, nostra 
sollicitudine piae dispositionis voluntatem et hoc quod decessori 
nostro iniunctum est praevidimus esse complendum. Ideoque 
necessarium esse prospeximus, ut dedicari oratorium ipsum prote- 
gente domino debuisset, et guia monasterium, ubi prius fuisti in 
ruinae erat periculo constitutum, te illic cum congregatione tua 
constituere per omnia debere, quatenus in suprascriptae domus 
monasterio esse congregatio potuisset et inminens potuisset peri- 
culum evitare. Unde necesse est, ut et nunc et futuris temporibus 
Dei illic laudes per eam quae modo est vel successura est congre- 
gationem modis omnibus celebrentur. Considerantes igitur ante 
dicts presbyteri voluntatem perpetuo illic tempore monasterium esse 
atque ad eandem domum in integro cum horto suo et rebus tnferius 
designatis, quae a testatore relictae sunt, proprietatis iure constt- 
tuimus pertinere; id est massam Magulianensem cum appendicibus 
suis via Nomentana miliario plus minus XI°, tabernam in hac urbe 
quae est posita iuxta Pallacents et salgamum positum ante domum 
suprascriptt monasterit. Oportet ergo, ut ita dilectio tua diligenter 
invigilet, ut Dei illic, sicut praefati sumus, Jaudes devote, ut moris 
est, celebrantur et suprascriptae res in elus ius pertinentes nulla te 
neglegente occasione depereant. Hanc enim sollicitudinem non 
solum a te, sed etiam a tuis successoribus in praedicto oratorio et 
rebus superius designatis constituimus nthilominus exhibere. 
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B. IX, 137. 
Gregorius Bonae Abbatissae 


Ecclesiastica damnum non sentit utilitas, si res alits competen- 
tibus cognita veritate restituat. Cognovimus itaque Iohannem 
quondam presbyterum sanctae Romanae cui Deo auctore deservimus 
ecclesiae in domo iuris sui posita in hac urbe Roma iuxta thermas 
Agrippiants oratorium construxisse atque illic quosdam reditus 
legati titulo reliquisse ; in quo etiam oratorio servorum Dei congre- 
gationem esse constituit; et haec omnia ut debuissent impleri, 
testamentt sui pagina sanctae memoriae Pelagio decessore nostro 
mandaverat. Sed quia morte occupatus hoc non occurrit implere 
et domus ipsa cum horto suo ab actoribus nostrae ecclesiae detinetur, 
iustitia nos ratio vehementer invitat huiusmodi piae disposttionis 
arbitrium adimplere. Sed quoniam illic pro difficultate temporis 
nova servorum Dei congregatio adhiberi non potuit, feminarum 
saltem ibi congregationem constituendam esse decrevimus atque ideo 
et locum ipsum sollemniter dedicare et, quia monasterium tuum, ubi 
prius fuisti in ruinae erat periculo constitum, te illic cum congre- 
gatione tua constituere Deo annuente prospeximus, quatenus et in 
suprascriptae domus monasterio iuxta voluntatem defuncti Domino 
redemptori nostro serviens habitare congregatio debuisset et inmi- 
nens potuisse periculum evitare. Praeterea considerantes ante 
dicti presbyteri voluntatem perpetuo illic tempore monasterium esse 
atque ad id eandem domum in integro cum horto suo et rebus 
inferius designatis, quae a testatore relictae sunt, proprietatis ture 
constituimus pertinere; ut est massam Magulianensem cum appen- 
dicibus suis via Numentana miliario plus minus XI°, tabernam in 
hac urbe, quae est posita wuxta Pallacenis, et salgamum positum 
ante domum suprascripti monasterit. His igitur ita concessis atque 
dispositis dilectio tua diligenter invigilet, ut et Dei illic laudes 
salubri studio devotissime, ut moris est, celebrentur et suprascriptae 
res ad ius ipsius pertinentes nullate neglegente occasione depereant. 
Hanc enim sollicitudinem non solum te, sed etiam eas quae loco tuo 
successerint in praedicto monasterio et rebus superius designatis 
constituimus nihilominus exhibere. 

Each of these two letters, consisting of twenty-six lines of 
M. G. H. text, contains nineteen lines of identities of both form 
and thought. The variations from these are: 
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1. 


12. 


PW PrP WP WP ai pw Pp ap 


ise] 


Wr > wb oP wD 


. atque ideo 

. itaque 

. ibique 

. illic 

. per testamenti sui seriem 

. omitted 

. constituit esse 

. esse constituit 

. decessore nostro Pelagio noscitur deputasse 
. Pelagio decessore nostro mandaverat 

. necdum 

. morte occupatus 

. et idcirco hactenus necdum voluntas defuncti completa 


est, nostra sollicitudine ... voluntatem et hoc quod 
decessori nostro iniunctum est praevidimus esse 
complendum 


. lustitia nos ratio vehementer invita huiusmodi... 


arbitrium adimplere. 


. igitur 

. praeterea 

. oportet ergo ita 

. His igitur ita concessis atque dispositis 
. sicut praefati sumus ... devote 

. salubri studio devotissime 


in eius ius 


. ad ius ipsius 
. a tuis successoribus 
. eas quae loco tuo successerint 


After examining these twelve variations, exclusive of the five 
lines and parts of lines, similar in thought only, I find that: 

1, 2, 8, 11, 12 are interchangeable synonyms; 4, 5 are variations 
in word-order, with the use of a synonym; 3, occurs only in A, but 
its omission in B in no way changes the thought; 6, 7, 9, 10 are 
variations identical in thought. 

All are unnecessary and comparatively trivial. Even in the 
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portions containing non-identities in form in A, ideoque .. . cele- 
brentur and in B, sed quoniam . . . evitare, are several lines iden- 
tical in thought and these contain some identical phrases. 

Assuming that what appear to be two distinct letters are really 
such, and that their details can, somehow, be reconciled, a formula 
cannot be supposed here because of the rarity of the circumstances 
which produced the letters and because the unnecessary variations 
are too numerous. And, yet these letters, if they are distinct, are 
three years apart, a fact which makes such continuous identity 
doubly remarkable. There is nothing else similar to them in the 
Register, and the Liber Diurnus makes no mention of any formula 
approaching their contents. 


9 
SETTLEMENT OF A DISPUTE 
Official—_ November or December and December 598 


IX, 66a and 82. 

Certain possessions in Panormus (modern Palermo) in the 
province of Sicily had been the cause of friction between successive 
abbots of the monastery of Saints Maximus and Agatha in the 
province and the superintendents of a xenodochium (guest-house) 
in Rome. The Pope in November or December of 598 writes to the 
abbot of the Monastery, Domitius, and in December of the same 
year, to the superintendent of the xenodochium, Antonius, 
reminding each of the agreement already reached and binding each 
in turn to the provisions of the compact for the future. In each 
letter he tells the recipient that he has sent a similar letter to the 
other disputant. 


A. IX, 66a. 
Gregorius Domitio Presbytero Et Abbati 


Stcut grave et plenum vituperationis est inter personas omnipo- 
tentt Domino militantes de saecularibus negotiis ortam diu contro- 
versiam permanere, ita laudabile et studio est religioso conventens 
terrenis gratam Dei pacem praeferre compendiis et ex rebus transt- 
torus mansura caritatis semper lucra mercart. Et ideo quia de 
possessionibus Faiano, Nasoniano et Libiniano positis in provincia 
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Sicilia territorio Panormitano, de quibus inter praepositos monasterii 
sanctorum Mazimi et Agathae quod Lucuscanum dicitur et e diverso 
amministratores zenodochii in hac urbe Roma constitutt quod 
Valeriit nuncupatur longa se traxit contentio, nunc inter te dtlec- 
tissimum filium nostrum Domitium abbatem atque presbyterum 
praedictt et Antonium subdiaconem nostrum memorati xenodochit 
praepositum pactis intervenientibus salubris processit Deo auctore 
decisio, necesse est, ut omnis discordiae possit occasio praevemri, ea 
quae gesta sunt nostra interveniente auctoritate firmari. Proinde 
per huius praecepti seriem hoc decernendum esse prorimus, ut omnia 
instrumenta, vel quicquid est aliud quod partibus, quod absit, ad 
invicem contra se venire cupientibus quoquo modo vel ex tem- 
poris praescriptione seu aliter opem de lege aut quocumque privi- 
legio poterat ministrare, sit stcut et vos poscitis, vacuum et omns 
virtute cassatum et sole pactorum inter vos nunc habitorum pagina 
validum perpetuumque robur obtineat. Cui si quid forte incuria 
vel imperitia minus firmitatis insertum est, vires plenissime munt- 
tione ex hac nostra auctoritate suscipiat, ne superesse aliquid valeat, 
unde quae religioso studio provide, ut oportuit, ac pacifice termi- 
nata sunt, quocumque tempore quicquam dubietatis incurrant, sed 
omnia quae in etsdem pactis tenentur ascripta firma ad inlibita et 
sine aliqua refragatione persistant, quatenus amota penitus totius 
altercationis materia, inter eos quos caritatis inmutabiliter decet 
manere concordiam nulla queat deinceps litigiosae contenttonis 
occasio generart. Pro munitione vero praefati xenodochii supra- 
scripto Antonio eius praeposito praeceptum simile dedimus. 


B. IX, 82. 
Gregorius Antonio Subdiacono 


Sicut grave et plenum vituperationis est inter personas omnipo- 
tentt Domino militantes de saecularibus negottis ortam diu contro- 
versiam permanere, ita laudible et studio est religioso conveniens 
terrents gratam Deo pacem praeferre compendiis et ex rebus transi- 
toriis mansura caritatis semper lucra mercart. Et ideo quia de 
possessionibus Faiano, Nasoniano, et Libiniano positis in provincia 
Sicilia territorio Panormitano, de quibus inter praepositos monas- 
terit sanctorum Maximi et Agathae quod Lucuscanum dicitur et e 
diverso amministratores xenodochu in hac urbe Roma constituti 
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quod Valeri nuncupatur longa se trazit contentio, nunc inter te 
Antonium subdiaconem nostrum memorati xenodochit praepositum 
et e diverso dilectissimum filium nostrum Domitium abbatem atque 
presbyterum praedicti monasteri pactis intervenientibus salubris 
processit Deo auctore decisio necesse est, ut omnis discordiae possit 
occasio praeveniri, ea quae gesta sunt nostra interveniente auctori- 
tate firmari. Proinde per huius praecepti seriem hoc decernendum 
esse proximus, ut omnia instrumenta, vel quicquid est aliud quod 
partibus, quod absit, ad invicem contra se venire cuptentibus quoquo 
modo vel ex temporis praescriptione seu aliter opem de lege aut 
quocumque privilegio poterat ministrare, sit, sicut et vos poscitis, 
vacuum et omni virtute cassatum et sola pactorum inter vos nunc 
habitorum pagina validum perpetuumque robur optineat. Cut si 
qutd forte incuria vel imperitia minus firmitatis insertum est, vires 
plenissimae munitionis ex hac nostra auctoritate suscipiat nec 
superesse aliquid valeat, unde ea quae religioso studio provide, ut 
oportuit, ac pacifice terminata sunt, quocumque tempore quicquam 
dubietatis incurrant, sed omnia quae eisdem pactis tenentur 
ascripta firma et inlibata et sine aliqua refragatione persistant, 
quatenus amota penitus totius altercationis materia inter eos quos 
caritatis inmutabiliter decet manere concordiam nulla queat dein- 
ceps litigiosae contentionis occasio generari. Pro munitione vero 
suprascripto monasterii memorato Domitio abbati atque presbytero 
praeceptum simile dedimus. 

These long letters, twenty-five lines of M. G. H. text, are 
identical throughout except for inevitable discrepancies in places 
and persons, for one change in word-order, and for the fact that 
a phrase found in B is omitted in A. 


1. A. nune inter te delectissimum filium nostrum Domitium 
abbatem atque presbyterum praedicti monasterii et 
Antonium subdiaconem nostrum memorati xenodochii 
praepositum. 

B. nunc inter te Antonium subdiaconem nostrum memorati 
xenodochii praepositum et e diverso dilectissium 
filium nostrum Domitium abbatem atque presbyterum 
praedicti monasterii. 

2. B. e diverso 

A. omitted. 
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It may be somewhat surprising, at first sight that two letters, 
one of which is addressed to an abbot and the other to a subdeacon, 
should be so literally alike in phraseology. But the fact that they 
were written upon precisely the same occasion; at about the same 
time; treating of the same, and only the same, details, and the 
fact that the subdeacon addressed is a subdeacon of the Church of 
Rome and therefore a person of consequence ** go far to explain the 
matter. It may very well be, too, that the Pope is striving to 
preserve strict impartiality, for he is very careful to state in each 
case that a similar letter is being sent to the other recipient. 

We have not an example of an accepted formula here because 
there are so many similar situations in St. Gregory’s Letters 
wherein phraseology identical with the above is not only not used 
but is apparently deliberately avoided. There is no formula similar 
in the Liber Diurnus and the following are two examples of Letters 
in the Register quite unlike these in phraseology, though dealing 
with practicaly the same subject-matter. Cf. I, 10 (590); I, 19 
(591). 

10 
QUARREL BETWEEN A BISHOP AND CLERGY 
Official—April, 599 
TX, 129 and 134. 

A quarrel had arisen between Boniface, Bishop of Regium, and 
his clergy. In April, 599, St. Gregory wrote two letters regarding 
it, one to Savinus, a subdeacon, and the other, a joint one, to five 
bishops of the region, commanding them to examine the case and 


report their findings to him that he may determine what ought 
to be done. 


A. IX, 129. 
Gregorius Savino Subdiacono 


Clerus ecclesiae Regitanae multa contra reverentissimum fratrem 
nostrum Bonifatium episcopum suum data nobis petitione con- 


1¢In the ancient Roman Church, subdeacons administered in great part 
the temporal goods of the Holy See and were often employed on important 
missions by the Pope. Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. XIV, p. 321. 
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questus est petens, ut ad nos debutsset habere veniends licentiam, 
quatenus causae ipsae hic suptiliter probarentur. Sed quta nos 
interim praedictum fratrem nostrum hic modo non praevidimus 
deducendum, visum nobis est illic deputare causam eadem cognos- 
cendam. Et ideo medtis sacrosanctis evangeliis experientia tua 
una sum Paulino, Proculo, Palumba vel Venerio atque Marciano 
reverentissimis fratribus coepiscopisque nostris sine cuiusquam 
personae respectu tam clericorum querellam, quam adversum suum, 
sicut dizimus, habet episcopum, vel si quam forte ille contra eos 
habuerit, cum omni aequitate ac sollicitudine perscrutetur et, 
quicquid in veritate cognoverit, nobis una praedictis fratribus nostris 
suptiliter diligenterque significet, ut renuntiatione experientiae 
vestrae rediti certiores, quid fiert debeat, decernamus. 


B. IX, 134. 


Gregorius Paulino Episcopo Taurenensi, Proculo Episcopo 
Nicoterae, Palumbo Episcopo Consentias, Venerio Episcopo 
Vivonensi, Marciano Episcopo Locris. 


Clerus ecclesiae Regitanae mulia contra reverentissimum fratrem 
nostrum Bonifatium episcopum suum data nobis petitione con- 
questus est petens, ut ad nos debuisset habere veniendi licentiam, 
quatenus causae ipsae hic suptiliter probarentur. Sed quia nos 
interim praedictum fratrem nostrum hic modo non praevidimus 
deducendum, visum nobis est illic deputare causam eadem cognos- 
cendam ; et ideo mediis sacrosanctis evangelus fraternitas vestra una 
cum Savino subdiacono resideat et, sicut officio est sacerdotali 
conveniens, sine cuiusquam personae respectu, tam clericorum 
querellam, quam adversus suum, sicut dizimus, habet episcopum, 
vel, si quam forte ille contra eos habuerit, cum omni aequitate ac 
sollicitudine perscrutetur et, quicquid tn veritate cognoverit, nobis 
suptiliter diligenterque significet, ut renunciatione fraternitati 
vestrae redditt certiores, quid fiert debeat, decernamus. 

These two letters, consisting of twelve and eleven lines, respec- 
tively, of M. G. H. text, are identical except for the inevitable 
variations in names and in the following unimportant variations: 
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1. A. experientia tua .. .° experientiae vestrae 
B. fraternitas vestra . . . fraternitati vestrae 
2. A. reverentissimis fratribus coepiscopisque nostris 
B. Savino subdiacono resideat, et sicut officio est sacer- 


dotali conveniens 


3. A. una praedictis fratribus nostris 
B. omitted 


The causes of dispute, obviously, would vary and no hard and 
fast formula, suitable for all, can be imagined. The identities 
in these two letters, however, might easily be a formula, since no 
details are mentioned, but only that a quarrel has arisen; that a 
committee of bishops and a deacon are appointed to look into the 
matter and report their findings to the Pope for a decision. All 
these are general directions which could easily find place in a papal 
letter treating of a dispute. 

There are other letters in the Register on the same subject- 
matter, however, which do not contain the identities found in these 
two. Cf. I, 10 and 19; II, 20-23; 16 IX, 61. 

In the case of A and B evidently identities were beginning to 
coalesce into formula but there was no one formula of general 
directions yet adopted for disputes between clergy and bishops. 


11 
A GRANT OF CERTAIN PRIVILEGES TO THREE INSTITUTIONS 


Official— November 602 
XIII, 11, 12, 13. 


There has been considerable discussion among scholars concerning 
the authenticity of these three letters and they have been variously 
characterized as false, interpolated, genuine. The grant of certain 
unusual privileges which they contain has precipitated the con- 
troversy. Regardless of the question of their credibility, they are 


18 epperientia tua and fraternitas vestra are inevitable variations since 
they are titles of address to deacon and bishop respectively. expertentia 
tua is not listed as a title in O’Brien but that investigation does not go 
beyond 543 A.D., and I have found St. Gregory using it repeatedly as a 
title in addressing deacons, 

16 Cf. p. 25. 
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here presented for the sake of inclusiveness. The letters are 
addressed, respectively, to Senatorius, priest and abbot, in charge 
of a xenodochium; to Talasia, abbess of a community of nuns; to 
Lupus, priest and abbot, directing the affairs of a certain church. 
All three institutions are in Gaul and it is at the request of Queen 
Brunichild of the Franks and Theodoric her grandson that the 
Pope grants to the addresses and their successors forever the 
following privileges and guarantees: 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d 


—_— 


(e) 


(f) 


All the property that has been, or ever shall be, given to 
any one of these institutions is to be held intact by the 
superior for all future time, and under no consideration is 
it to be applied to any other use, however worthy that cause 
may appear. It is to be regarded as a means of sustenance 
and of government for those to whom it was originally given. 
No one is to be chosen abbot, or abbess, or, in case of a 
priest, to be given charge of a church without the consent 
of the king, who, cum consensu monachorum, monacharum, 
clericorum (a saving phrase in each instance), will, in ad- 
dition to choosing him, arrange for his, or her, installation. 
No one dare offer, or receive, anything of gold or of any 
monetary value in return for a clerical appointment. 

No abbot, abbess, priest, is to be deprived of office unless 
for a grave offense, and, in this case, the Bishop of Au- 
gustodonum (Autun) is to confer with six other bishops 
in deciding the controversy. 

(found only in A.) 

No abbot or priest who has been appointed to the charge 
of a xenodochium or a monastery may seek the office of 
bishop; no bishop may raise a monk to the priesthood with- 
out the consent of the abbot and the priests. 

The following sanction is common to all three letters: Any 
one, king, priest, judge, and secular (sic), knowing these 
decrees and attempting to change them, is to be degraded 
from the honor and power of his authority, and, unless he 
repent, is to be deprived of Holy Communion; moreover 
he will also render himself subject to strict judgment in 
eternity. 
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These three letters, consisting, respectively, of fifty-three, forty- 
four, forty-four, lines (M. G. H. text) are, — with the exception 
of a paragraph (nine lines, M. G. H. text) found only in A— 
identical save for the following variations: 


1. A. quod in civitate Augustodonensi 
B. in urbe Augustodonensi 
C. quae in suburbano civitatis Augustodonensis 
of praecellentissimis 
B. omitted 
3. A. perenni tempore 
B. : 
C praesenti tempore 
4, A. excludamus 


B. 
ot secludamus 


A. XIII, 11. 


Gregorius Senatori Presbytero Et Abbati Xenodochio Francorum 


Quando ad ea quae catholicorum regum corda pontificalibus sunt 
monitis provocanda ita ardenti desiderio divina praeveniente gratia 
succenduntur, ut ab eis uliro poscantur, tanto alacri et laeto sunt 
animo concedenda, quanta et ea ipsa quae cupiunt, si nollent facere, 
pett debuerant. Proinde iuxrta scripta filiorum nostrorum prae- 
cellentissumorum regum Brunigildis ac nepotis ipsius Theoderict 
xenodochio quod in civitate Augustodonensi a Syagrio reverendae 
memoriae episcopo et praedicta excellentissima filia nostra regina 
constructum est, cut tu praeesse dinosceris, huius modi privilegia 
praesentis auctoritatis nostrae decreto indulgemus, concedimus atque 
firmamus statuentes nullum regum, antistitum, nullum quacumque 
praeditum dignitate vel quemquam aliwm de his quae xenodochio 
@ suprascriptis praecellentissimis filtis nostris regibus iam donata 
sunt vel in futuro a quibuslibet als de proprio fuerint ture collata, 
sub cutuslibet causae occasionisve specie minuere vel auferre et sive 
suis usibus applicare vel altis quasi puis causis pro suae avaritiae 
excusatione concedere, sed cuncta quae ibi oblata sunt vel offerri 
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contigertt, tam a te quam ab eis qui in tuo officio locoque succes- 
serint perenni tempore inlibita et sine inquietudine aliqua volumus 
possideri, eorum tamen usibus pro quorum sustentatione guber- 
nationeque concessa sunt modis omnibus profutura. 

Item constituimus, ut obeunte abbate atque presbytero supra- 
scripti xenodochii atque monasterii non alius ibi quacumque ob- 
reptionis astutia ordinetur, nisi quem rex eiusdem provinciae cum 
consensu monachorum secundum Dei timorem elegerit ac prae- 
viderit ordinandum. 

Hoc quoque capitulo praesenti subiungimus, ut locum avaritiae 
excludamus, nullum de regibus, nullum de sacerdotibus vel quem- 
cumque alium per se suppositamve personam de ordinatione etus- 
dem abbatis vel quibuscumque causis xenodochio ipsi pertinentibus 
audere in auro sive alia qualibet specie commodi quicquam acctpere 
neque eundem abbatem ordinationis suae causa dare praesumere, 
ne hac occasione ea quae a fidelibus pits locis offeruntur aut tam 
oblata sunt consumantur. 

Et quoniam muliae occasiones in deceptione religiosarum per- 
sonarum a pravis illic, ut dicttur, hominibus exquiruntur, abbatem 
atque presbyterum praedicti xenodochii nullo modo privandum 
deponendumque esse censemus, nist causa specialiter criminis exi- 
gente. Unde necesse est, ut, si qua contra eum huius modi querella 
surrezerit, non solus episcopus civitatis Augustodonensis causam 
examinet, sed adhibitis sibi sex altis coepiscopis suis suptili hoc 
investigatione perquirat, quatenus cunctis concorditer iudicantibus 
canonicae districtionis censura aut reum ferire aut innocentem 
possit absolvere. 

Simili quoque definitione iuxta desiderium conditorum decerni- 
mus, ut nullus eorum qui eidem xenodochio atque monasterio abbas 
aut presbyter fuerit ordinatus ad episcopatus officium quacumque 
obreptione sit ausus accedere, ne res xenodochii atque monasterii 
iniqua erogatione consumens gravissimam egestatis necessitatem 
pauperibus ac peregriniis vel ceteris exinde viventibus generet. 
Episcopum vero tollendi de eodem loco monachum ad ecclesiasticum 
ordinem promovendum vel pro aliqua quacumque causa sine con- 
sensu abbatis atque presbyteri habere licentiam prohibemus, ne 
huius rei usque ad hoc usurpatio perducatur, ut loca quae ad- 
quisitione hominum construenda sunt ablatione destruantur. 
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Haec igitur omnia quae huius praecepti decretique nostri pagina 
continet tam tibi quam cunctis qui in eo quo es ordine locoque 
successerint vel eis quorum interesse potuerit in perpetuum reser- 
vanda decernimus. Si quis vero regum, sacerdotum, tudicum atque 
saecularium personarum hanc constitutionis nostrae paginam ag- 
noscens contra eam venire temptaverit, potestatis honorisque sut 
dignitate careat reumque se divino tudicio existere de perpetrata 
iniquitate cognoscat et, nisi vel ea quae ab illo sunt male ablata 
restituerit vel digna paenitentia inlicite acta defleverit, a sacra- 
tissimo corpore ac sanguine Dei domini redemptoris nostri Iesu 
Christi alienus fiat atque in aeterno examine districtae ultioni 
subiaceat. Cunctis autem eidem loco iusta servantibus sit pax 
domini nostri Iesu Christi, quatenus et hic fructum bonae actionis 
recipiant et apud districtum iudicem praemia aeternae pacts in- 
veniant. 


B. XIII, 12. 
Gregorius Talasiae Abbatissae 


Quando ad ea quae catholicorum regum corda pontificalibus sunt 
monttis provocanda ita ardenti desiderio divina praeveniente gratia, 
succenduntur, ut ab eis ultro poscantur, tanto sunt alacri et laeto 
animo concedenda, quanto et ea ipsa quae cupiunt, si nollent facere, 
peti debuerant. Proinde iuxta scripta filiorum nostrorum prae- 
cellentissimorum regum Brunigildis ac nepotis ipsius Theodertct 
monasterio sanctae Mariae, ubi ancillarum Dei est congregatio con- 
stituta, in urbe Augustodonensi a reverendae memoriae Syragrio 
episcopo condito, cut praeesse dinosceris, hutus modi privilegia 
praesentis auctoritatis nostrae decreto indulgemus, concedimus atque 
firmamus statuentes nullum regum, nullum antistitum, nullum 
quacumque praedictum dignitate vel quemqaum alium de his quae 
eidem monasterio a suprascriptis filtis nostris regibus iam donata 
sunt vel in futuro a quibuslibet aliis de proprio fuerint ture collata, 
sub cutuslibet causae occastonisve specie minuere vel auferre et sive 
suis usibus applicare vel altis quasi piis causis pro suae avaritiag 
excusatione concedere, sed cuncta quae ibi oblata sunt vel offerriri 
contigertt, tam a te quam ab ets quae in tuo officto locoque suc- 
cesserint a praesenti tempore inlibata et sine inquietudine aliqua 
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volumus possideri, earum tamen usibus pro quarum sustentatione 
gubernationeque concessa sunt modis omnibus profutura. 

Item constituimus, ut obeunte abbatissa praedicti monasterli non 
alia bi quacumque obreptionis astutia ordinetur, nisi quam rez 
eiusdem provinciae cum consensu monacharum secundum Deo 
timorem elegerit ac praeviderit ordinandum. 

Hoc quoque capitulo praesenti subiungimus, ut locum avaritiae 
secludamus, nullum de regibus, nullum de sacerdotibus vel quem- 
cumque alium per se suppositamve personam de ordinatione eius- 
dem abbatissae vel quibuscumque causis ad monasterium ipsum 
pertinentibus audere in auro vel alia qualibet specie commodi qutc- 
quam accipere neque eandem abbatissam ordinationis suae causa 
dare praesumere, ne hac occasione ea quae a fidelibus piis locis 
offeruntur aut iam oblata sunt consumantur. 

Et quoniam multae occasiones in deceptione religiosarum per- 
sonarum a pravis illic, ut dicitur, hominibus exquiruntur, ab- 
batissam praedicti monasterii nullo modo privandum deponendam- 
que censemus, nisi causa specialiter criminis exigente. Unde ne- 
cesse est, ut, st qua contra eam huius modi querella surrexerit, non 
solus episcopus civitatis Augustodonensis causam examinet, sed 
adhtbitis stbt sex alits coepiscopis suis suptili hoc investigatione 
perquirat, quatenus cunctis concorditer tudicantibus canonicae dis- 
trictionis censura aut ream ferire aut innocentem possit absolvere. 

Haec igitur omnia quae huius praecepti decretique nostri pagina 
continet tam tibi quam cunctis quae in eo quo es ordine locoque 
successerint vel eis quorum interesse potuertt in perpetuum ser- 
vanda decernimus. St quis vero regum, sacerdotum, iudicum atque 
saecularium personarum hanc constitutionis nostrae paginam ag- 
noscens contra eam venire temptaverit, potestatis honorisque sut 
dignitate careat reumque se iudicio divino existere de perpetrata 
iniquitate cognoscat et, nist vel ea quae ab illo sunt male ablata 
restituertt vel digna paenitentia inlicite acta defleverit, a sacra- 
tisstmo corpore ac sanguine Det domint redemptoris nostri Iesu 
Christi alienus fiat atque in aeterno examine districtae ultione 
subtaceat. Cunctis autem etdem loco iusta servantibus sit pax 
domint Iesu Christi, quatenus et hic fructus bonae actionts recipiant 
et apud districtum iudicem praemia aeternae pacis inveniant. 
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C. XIII, 13. 
Gregorius Lupo Presbytero et Abbati 


Quando ad ea quae catholicorum regum corda pontificalibus sunt 
monitis provocanda ita ardent desiderto divina praeveniente gratia 
succenduntur, ut ab eis ultro poscantur, tanto alacri et laeto sunt 
animo concedenda, quanto ea ipsa quae cupiunt, si nollent facere, 
peti debuerant. Proinde iuzta scripta filiorum nostrorum prae- 
cellentissimorum regum Brunigildis ac nepotis ipsius Theoderict 
ecclesiae sancti Martini, quae in suburbano civitatis Augustodonen- 
sis a Syagrio reverendae memoriae episcopo et praedicta excel- 
lentissima filia nostra regina constructa est, cui praeesse dinosceris, 
huius modi privilegia praesentis auctoritas nostrae decreto indul- 
gemus, concedimus atque firmamus statuentes nullum regum, 
nullum antistitum nullum quacumque praeditum dignitate vel 
quemquam alium de his quae eidem ecclesiae a suprascriptis prae- 
cellentissimis filtis nostris iam donata sunt vel in futuro a quibus- 
libet aliis de proprio fuerint ture collata, sub cuiuslibet causae 
occasionisve specie minuere vel auferre et sive suis usibus applicare 
vel aliis quasi piis causis pro suae avaritiae excusatione concedere, 
sed cuncta quae ibi oblata sunt vel offerri contigerit, tam a te quam 
ab eis qui in tuo officio locoque successerint a praesentt tempore 
inlibita et sine inquietudine aliqua volumus possideri, eorum tamen 
usibus pro quorum sustentatione gubernationeque concessa sunt 
modis omnibus profutura. 

Item constituimus, ut obeunte presbytero praedictae ecclesiae non 
alius 1bt quacumque obreptionis astutia ordinetur, nisi quem rex 
eiusdem provinciae cum consensu clericorum secundum Det timorem 
elegerit ac praeviderit ordinandum. 

Hoe quoque capitulo praesenti subiungimus, ut locum avaritiae 
secludamus, nullum de regibus, nullum de sacerdotibus vel quem- 
cunque alium per se supposttamve personam de ordinatione eiusdem 
presbyteri vel quibuscunque causis ad ecclesiam ipsam pertinentibus 
audere in auro vel alia qualibet specie commodi quicquam accipere 
neque eundem presbyterum ordinationis suae causa dare praesumere, 
ne hac occasione ea quae a fidelibus piis locis offeruntur aut iam 
oblata sunt consumantur. 

Et quoniam multae occasiones in deceptione religiosarum per- 
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sonarum a pravis illic, ut dicitur, hominibus exquiruntur, presby- 
terum praedictae ecclesiae nullo modo privandum deponendumque 
esse censemus, nisi causa specialiter criminis exigente. Unde ne- 
cesse est, ut, si qua contra eum huius modi querella surrezerit, non 
solus episcopus civitatis Augustodonensis causam examinet, sed 
adhibitis sibi sex aliis coepiscopis suis suptili hoc investigatione 
perquirat, quatenus cunctis concorditer iudicantibus canonicae dis- 
trictionis censura aut reum ferire aut innocentem possit absolvere. 

Haec igitur omnia quae huius praecepti decretique nostri pagina 
continet tam tibi quam cunctis qui in eo quo es ordine locoque 
successerint vel eis quorum interesse potuerit in perpetuum servanda 
decernimus. St quis vero regum, sacerdotum, iudicum atque 
saecularium personarum hanc constitutionis nostrae paginam ag- 
noscens contra eam venire temptaverit, potestatis honorisque sut 
dignitate careat reumque se divino iudicio existere de perpetrata 
iniquitate cognoscat et, nisi vel ea quae ab ilo sunt male ablata 
restituerit vel digna paenitentia inlicite acta defleverit, a sacra- 
tissimo corpore ac sanguine Dei domini redemptoris Iesu Christt 
alienus fiat atque in aeterno examine districtae ultiont subiaceat. 
Cunctis autem eidem loco iusta servantibus sit pax Domini nostri 
Iesu Christi, quatenus et hic fructum bonae actionis recipiant et 
apud districtum iudicem praemia aeternae pacis inveniant. 

There are no other letters in the Register in subject-matter like 
to these. In identity of thought the letters are exact, save for 
the paragraph — Simili . . . destruantur, found in A, but lacking 
in B and C, though it might easily have found a place in the latter. 
The variations in the identities are trivial and unnecessary. The 
privileges in each instance are the same except for the one dif- 
ference noted above, and hence we would naturally expect some 
similarity in phraseology, but certainly not such extended identi- 
ties as are found in these letters. The occasion that produced them 
is one for which a formula might have been expected, though the 
fact that it is somewhat unusual is one of the reasons assigned for 
doubting its authenticity by those who claim that the letters are 
false, or, in large part, interpolated. If we have not here a formula, 
still the fact that they were written in the same month, perhaps 
on the same day, goes far toward explaining an identity in three 
separate letters, consisting of 83%, 98% and 100% of the entire 

4 
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letter. The Liber Diurnus has nothing approximating a formula 
which would suggest an explanation of the identities of these letters. 


12 


Letrers Stupiep spy FaTHEeR Pritz WHICH CONTAIN 
REPETITIONS 


Simony AND OTHER ABUSES 
V, 58, 62, 63; VI, 7. 

This group consists of four letters concerning simony which St. 
Gregory brands as haeresis in every letter in which he mentions it. 
Formula XLVI in the Liber Diurnus covers the identities found 
in these four letters, but there are seventeen?’ others in the Register 
written within the same time which do not contain identities, at 
least, verbal ones. 


13 


APPOINTMENT OF ADMINISTRATORS 


Two letters, I, 15 and I, 51, written in January and July, 591, 
appoint administrators for two churches, the one of Populonia, 
a city of Etruria, and the other of Canusium, a city of Apulia. 
Two neighboring bishops, Balbinus and Felix, are named to the 
charge and in addition each is commanded to ordain—three priests 
and two deacons in the first instance, and two priests in the second. 
Formula LXXVIII of the Liber Diurnus is very similar in phrase- 
ology to these two letters. There are, however, seven other extant 
letters*® (one of them, I, 76, written within the same year as 
these two) in which the Pope directs a bishop to ordain. The 
thought in that part of the letter which pertains to ordination is 
utterly different phraseology from that found in these two. 


17 TTI, 47 (593); V, 60 (595); VII, 4 (597); IX, 135, 213, 216, 218 
(599); 38, 42, 47, 49, 51 (601); XII, 8 (602); XIII, 11, 12, 13, 44 
(603). 

187, 76 (591); II, 42 (592); VI, 27 (596); IX, 18 (598); 102 (599); 
166 (699); XII, 15 (602). 
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14 


DEDICATION OF AN ORATORY 


Group I Official 591-601 
Group II Official 593-595 
Group III Official 591-602 


Group I, I, 52; IX, 45, 59, 181; XI, 19, 57. 

Group II, III, 58; V, 50. 

Group IIT, Il, 9, 15; VIII, 5; IX, 49, 58, 71, 165, 180, 233; 
XIII, 18. 


There are three groups of extant letters referring to the dedica- 
tion of an oratory. Though the subject-matter is the same for all, 
each group has individual differences due to one or more circum- 
stances affecting it as a whole. The first group contains six letters, 
group II, two letters, group III, ten letters. They are addressed 
to various bishops commanding under varying circumstances the 
dedication of oratories in several places. 

The Liber Diurnus has formulas similar to, though not identical 
with, the phraseology of the three groups—formula XII (group I) ; 
a combination of formulas XV and XVI (group II); formula XI 
(group IIT). 

15 
JOINING CHURCHES 


Official July 592-September 595 
II, 44; 48; III, 20; VI, 9. 

This group, consisting of four letters, provides in each instance 
that a desolated church be combined with a flourishing one so that 
the spiritual needs of the people may be taken care of. Formula 
IX of the Liber Diurnus has phraseology similar to that of the 
provisions of these four letters but there are in the Register three 
other letters ’” written within the same time but whose identities 
are in thought only. 


19TT, 61 (592); ITI, 25 (593); V, 48 (595). 
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16 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE CONSECRATION OF A BISHOP 


Official 592 and 599 
III, 11 and IX, 210. 

These two letters, written within an interval of seven years and 
addressed to the people and clergy of Alba and of Ariminum 
(Rimini) respectively, announce the consecration of a bishop. The 
phraseology of the two letters, exclusive of et cetera morem found 
in B only, is identical with the opening lines of formula VI of the 
Liber Diurnus. The formula, however, as found there gives several 
detailed prohibitions to newly-consecrated bishops which are wholly 
lacking in the letters grouped here. 


1” 
APPOINTMENT OF ADMINISTRATORS 


a). Election of Bishops 
Official 592-603 
Group I, II, 25, 39, 40; IV, 39; (V, 13, 14, 21, 22)?°; VI, 21; 
VII, 16; (IX, 80, 81, 99, 100, 184, 185) ®; XIII, 16, 17, 
20, 21. 
Group II, IX, 139 and 140. 


These two groups of letters have to do with matters which would 
certainly be part of the usual routine of the Papal Chancery, and 
these twenty-two letters are covered in content, but not in every 
case in phraseology, by formulas CIX and CX of the Liber Diurnus. 

There are, besides the letters of these two groups, twenty-two 
other ** letters in the Register dealing with the same subject, 
written within the same period of time, but not containing the 
identities of these nor any similar identities. 


2° These ten letters are not mentioned specifically by Father Peitz. 

1 Cf. I, 56, 57, 78 (591); II, 5 (591); III, 26, 29, 30, 35 (593); V, 23, 
24, (595); VII, 14, 39 (597); IX, 25, 138, 142, 165, 165 (599); X, 6, 
19 (600); XI, 6, 14 (600); 58 (601). 
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18 
CoNFERRING THE PALLIUM 


Official 595-603 
V, 61; VI, 8,18; XIII, 40. 

This group of four letters written within a period of eight years 
confers in each instance the pallium on a bishop. The Liber 
Diurnus contains four formulas—XLV, XLVI, XLVII, XLVIII 
—for use in such cases but the last one of the four is the one used 
only for thus honoring Sicilian bishops. The Register contains 
seventeen other letters 2? all having to do with the granting of the 
pallium during the fourteen years of St. Gregory’s pontificate but 
in no one of them (some of considerable length) is there anything 
approaching the semblance of a formula, as far as the pallium is 
concerned. On the contrary, the portion of the letter dealing with 
the granting of it forms a very small part of the extant letters 
and it is generally mentioned quite casually. 


SuMMARY 


Ninety-two of the extant letters of St. Gregory must be con- 
sidered apart from the rest because of the number of verbal identi- 
ties which they variously include. Forty-six of these are considered 
specifically in Father Peitz’s study and the consideration of ten 
others is implied by his discussion. If all the papal letters had 
been preserved, the number of letters exhibiting various identities 
would undoubtedly be much larger. But even of these ninety-two, 
no less than eighteen groups emerge from a division based on a 
common verbal identity, eleven groups of which are formed from 
the thirty-six letters treated in detail in the foregoing pages. The 
identities of a given group are found in various states of perfection 
in the letters which compose the groups. Generally, they admit 
of a few trivial and unnecessary variations in a context that is 
otherwise remarkable for its faithfulness to what would seem to 
be a standardized mode of expression of the subject being treated. 


TV, 1 (593); V, 10,16 (594); V, 58, 60, 62, 63 (595); VI, 7 (595); 
VIII, 4 (597); IX, 167, 213, 220, 222, 227, 234 (5099); XI, 39 (601); 
XIII, 40 (603). 
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Of these ninety-two letters I have designated seventy-five official 
and seventeen personal. The application of the distinction may be 
difficult to follow in some cases. If it be a valid distinction in 
every case, it is of value for this chapter only in showing that 
even in those letters which can be considered personal, the Pope 
would not always avoid a standardized phraseology when occasion 
arose for its employment. This is shown in the two groups which 
compose group I in which the Pope complains of the burdens of 
the Papacy to two different addressees in identical language; and 
also in the personal letters of group II in which he writes among 
other things that he is sending to the addressees a relic from the 
tomb of St. Peter but uses in each case the same phraseology on 
the point as in several official letters. In so far as I can observe 
these repetitions arise as readily in the personal letters as in those 
which are clearly official only. 

When I say “as readily” I do not mean “always,” for it is 
a remarkable fact that for some of the eighteen groups, there are 
other letters (and sometimes a considerable number) having iden- 
tical subject-matter with some such group; written, in so far as 
we can detect, under the same circumstances; written within the 
same year as some of the letters in the groups; and yet the phrase- 
ology is different from that of any letter in the group. This is 
true of groups XII, XIII, XV, XVII, XVIII, and therefore, 
while identities covering such subjects as conferring the pallium, 
reprehending simony, electing bishops, joining churches, appoint- 
ing administrators—subjects of such common occurrence in the 
routine of a chancery that a traditional formula could easily have 
arisen—are found, yet such identities were not fixed as formulas 
in St. Gregory’s time; at least they did not yet enjoy an authority 
which precluded the use of synonomous substitutes. And this 
applies even to repetitions demonstrated by Father Peitz to be 
pre-Gregorian in origin. 

But that the identities not treated by Father Peitz were also 
beginning to take on the character of formulas the Letters of St. 
Gregory also testify. This tendency toward formula-like coales- 
cence is shown in such letters as are contained in groups I, III, 
IV, VI, VII, X, all of which are of such a character that the pre- 
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scriptions contained in them might easily have been stereotyped 
into formulas. 

There are still other letters among the ninety-two in which the 
elaborate identities surprise us because the subject-matter of such 
identities would seem, on the face of things, to be too rare to 
encourage the development of a formula. Thus groups VIII, IX, 
XI — the first of which arranges for the execution of the bequest 
of a dead priest, the letters of the second provide for the settlement 
of an apparently long-standing dispute, and those of the third 
grant unusual privileges to cértain monasteries — are all types of 
this unusual and unlooked-for identity. We must in such cases 
suppose as factors in explanation such circumstances as the desire 
to maintain strict impartiality, or proximity in time of composition, 
or that only a part of the letters are extant, or that neither thought 
nor language is distinguished — all of which could make for same- 
ness in a busy administrator not desirous of avoiding sameness. 
And then too, and perhaps the weightiest reason of all — the parts 
which contain the identities are routine enough affairs. 

There are ten groups ** whose identities find no place in the 
Liber Diurnus. Some of these we would not expect to find because 
the subject-matter would not encourage it — as in the groups VII, 
IX, XI already mentioned. But others among them could very 
well have found lodgement in the Liber Diurnus and yet there 
is no trace of them. The gift of relics, giving aid to the needy, 
and providing for the care of orphans are cases in point — all of 
which would recur again and again in the office of the Chancery. 

It is the phraseology that we are primarily interested in in a 
study of style. That there is so much almost letter-perfect repeti- 
tion will have its bearing on the pages which follow and will go far 
to explain the results recorded there. In approaching the evidence 
of the following chapters, the evidence of this chapter seems to be 
that formulas are still in the making in the Papal Chancery, but 
that there is a marked tendency towards uniformity, and that this 
uniformity in several instances finds place, more or less exactly, 
in the formulas contained in the Liber Diurnus; that not only 


*8T omit group VII because Father Peitz is silent about it and Ewald 
in the M. G. H. does not consider it a genuine formula. 
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in official letters does the Pope tend to avoid variety, but that in 
his personal correspondence he may resort to convenient, ready-to- 
hand, time-saving modes of expression when routine matters turn 
up in it. We are thus forewarned of the general fate that over- 
took the traditional rhetoric in his pages. 


CHAPTER ITI 


LessEk REPETITIONS 


Beside the more extended repetitions found in the Letters, shorter 
phrases, sometimes a word only, keep recurring after the stereotyped 
manner of a common-place. While such phrases are bound to occur 
frequently in the case of anyone given to much correspondence, 
and may, therefore, generally be taken for granted and as being 
of only trivial significance, still, the evidence of the preceding 
chapter is so remarkable that even lesser repetitions cannot be 
ignored safely here. I have, therefore, assembled and studied 
them as to their manner of use and their frequency. 


Cognovimus etiam 


This phrase occurs, for the most part, in letters which partake of 
the quality of a formal brief rather than of a letter. It is found 
more frequently in the first part of the Register, up to and includ- 
ing the year 596. In the second part of the Register, 597-604, it 
occurs very rarely, though this portion contains letters of the same 
type as those found in the earlier volume. It occurs seventeen 
times, not a large number, but the phrase stands out so remarkably 
in the letters in which it does occur that it has the appearance of a 
greater frequency. It nearly always occurs at the beginning of the 
paragraph, and like pervenit ad nos and insinuavit nobis it calls 
the attention of the recipient to some important information which 
has come to the Pope’s attention. In I, 42, the phrase marks the 
beginning of no less than seven paragraphs. 


Some examples are: 


I, 42 Cognovimus etiam quod si quis ex familia culpam 
fecerit, non in ipso, sed in eius substantia vindicatur. 

IX, 161 Cognovimus etiam, quod Theodosius filius noster tui 
sequax bonique cooperator studii pariter tecum in 
sollicitudine lucrandarum animarum sollerter invigilet. 

Cf. also I, 39a, 42 (seven times) ; IJ, 38 (three times) ; V, 19, 48; 

IX, 202, 203, 204 ef passim. 
BY 
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et cetera and et cetera secundum morem 

These are two phrases which occur in several letters of the 
Register. I notice them here not because of their frequency which 
is not remarkable, but because they are found in the most unex- 
pected context. A letter containing an important command of the 
Pope will terminate abruptly with one or other of these phrases. 
Both are in all probability short-hand devices of the scribe in the 
Chancery who having repeatedly recorded the same directions for 
similar or identical injunctions saves himself time and energy by 
the use of either one of these phrases. 


Some examples are: 
II, 39, 40; V, 21, 22, et passim. 


propterea 


Found always at the beginning of a clause, propterea is in every 
case followed by such verbs as curavimus, mandamus, praectpimus, 
duzimus, admonemus, and occurs only in official letters where it 
is found twenty-one times. The word is always used in connection 
with some explicit comamnd of the Pope to his addressee either to 
do, or to omit, a definite serious thing. It is remarkable that 
although the type of letter in which propterea occurs continues 
throughout the Register, the expression is found only three times 
after Book V, twice in Book IX (240 letters), and once in Book XI 
(59 letters). 


Some samples: 


I, 36 Propterea fraternitatem tuam praesenti praeceptione 
curavimus ammonendam, ut praedictum episcopum ad 
eligendum compellas venire iudicium. 

V, 41 Propterea sanctitas vestra in suis episcopis neminem 
umquam universalem nominet, ne sibi debitum detra- 
hat, cum alteri honorem offert debitum. 


See also: I, 23, 44, 82; II, 37, 42; V, 17, 18, 41; IX, 124, et passim. 


insinuavit nobis 
This phrase is found twenty-four times. It and perventt ad nos 
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are, apparently, variants of each other. Both occur in official and 
personal letters. Insinuavit nobis does not occur in any set place in 
the letter but it is very rare to find the two words separated by a 
hyperbaton. Like pervenit ad nos it is always occasioned by a 
matter of some consequence which has been brought to the Pope’s 
attention, though not as frequently as in the case of the latter is it 
in response to a complaint. In two instances, VI, 7 and VIII, 14, 
both insinuavtt nobis and pervenit ad nos occur in the same letter. 
Other variants of this expression are: insinuatione didicimus, 
insinuate nobis, mihi suptiliter insinuata est, sua nobis insinuant, 
nobis insinuatum est, not any one of which is found more than once. 


For example, cf. 


I, 9 Gregorius servus Dei, presbyter et abbas monasterii 
sancti Theodori .. . insinuavit nobis, eo quod homines 
fundi Fulloniaci, ... fines fundi Gerdinnae,... 
—possederunt velle pervadere. 

VI, 48 Veniens lator praesentium Leuparicus presbyter 
vester insinuavit nobis fraternitatem vestram ecclesiam 
in honorem beati Petri et Pauli apostolorum nec non 
Laurentii atque Pancratii martryrum construxisse ... 
—quod suprascriptorum sanctorum reliquias illic 
collocare Deo annuente disponitis. 

Cf. also: I, 9, 34, 36, 46, 53; II, 46; III, 14, 35; VII, 14; IX, 
3, 22; XII, 8; XIII, 3, et passim. 


quod dict nefas est 

This expression is found only five times in the Register before 
595, but from then on, it and its variants, quod grave est, quod dict 
scelus est, and quod dict grave est, become more frequent. At first 
sight this phrase seems a variant of quod absit. An examination of 
the context of the letters in which the two occur does not substan- 
tiate this conclusion, however, since quod dict nefas est regrets an 
existent condition, while quod absit seems more to beg deliverance 
from an evil to come. It occurs twenty-six times. 


Vv, 19 Comperimus praeterea, quod dici nefas est, quasdam 
mulieres, quae nuncusque in religioso atque monachico 
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habitu permanserunt, suam vestem deponere et 
conjugibus, quod sine grave referre, non dolore 
possumus sociari. 

VI, 14 _~— (twice in one letter) 

Si itaque in anima mortuus non est, quod dici nefas 
est, ipse mentitus est, qui hunc praedixit die quo 
peccasset esse moriturum. 

Si enim nos per Adam in anima mortui non sumus, 
quod dici nefas est, vacue redempto sumus. 

For other examples, cf. VII, 31; VIII, 4, 14, 19; IX, 122; X, 
2,18; XIV, 8, 17, et passim. 


per omnipotentem Dominum rogo. 

This phrase is found in the letters in four variants, namely, 
(1) omnipotentem Dominum deprecor, (2) oro autem Dominum, 
(3) oramus omnipotentem Dominum, (4) omnipotentem Dominum 
petemus, though (2) and (4) occur only twice and once, respec- 
tively. An earnest entreaty on the part of the Pope, either to do, 
or, to omit, something, characterizes the sentences in which the 
phrase and its variants are found. It occurs in both official and 
personal letters thirty-five times in all. 


Some examples are: 


I, 2 unde per omnipotentem Dominum rogo... ut 
eius respectum semper gloria vestra ante oculos habeat 
et nunquam quodlibet, ex quo inter nos vel para dis- 
sensio proveniat, admittat. 

I. 4 per omnipotentem Dominum rogo ut in hoc mihi 
periculi orationis tuae manum porrigas. 

Cf. also I, 22 (twice), 60, 62, 74; ITI, 33, 48, 62; IV, 1, 16, 30, 38; 
V, 15, 16, 35, 36; VIT, 4, 11; IX, 147, 217; XIII, 26, et 
passim. 


quod si ita est 

quod si tta est, occurring fifty-five times all told, is found in 
both personal and official letters. quod st ita habet is its one variant. 
quod st ita est seems always to call attention to some condition 
which displeases the Pope. In I, 34 and II, 6, for example it calls 
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attention to the ill-treatment of the Jews; in I, 71, to the misuse of 
church funds; in IX, 42, to the unjust holding of another’s property. 
Neither quod st ita est or its variant is ever used in connection with 
events of minor significance. 


For examples, cf. 


I, 12 Quod si ita est a tali vos hortamur inhumanitate 
suspendi, et sepeliri ibidem mortuos vel celebrari 
missas . . . praedictus vir venerabilis abbas deponere 
compellatur. 

V, 62 Quod si ita est, flens dico, gemens denuntio, quia 
cum sacerdotalis ordo intus cecidit, foris quoque diu 
stare non poterit. 

Cf. also: I, 34, 71; II, 3, 6, 38; IV, 17; VIII, 10, 13, 32; IX, 42, 
85, 112, 146, 170; X, 2, 5; XIII, 29, 38, et passim. 


quod absit 

quod abstt is an expression found in the Letters eighty-eight 
times. Giry * quotes it and another quod futurum esse non credimus 
as found always in documents in the Chancery having to do with 
a threat of some sort. quod futurum esse non credimus does not 
appear in the Letters and those in which quod absit itself occurs 
do not partake of such a nature. Rather it is an ejaculatory expres- 
sion of a hope that evil of some sort may be avoided. 


Some examples are: 


I, 42 Quod mihi durum atque incompetens videtur, ut qui 
usum eiusdem continentiae non invenit, neque casti- 
tatem ante proposuit, compellatur a suo uxore separ- 
ari, atque per hoc, quod absit, deterius cadit. 

VI, 15 Hoc ergo subtiliter frater carissime perpendamus 
et subpraetexta heresis affligi quempiam veraciter 
profitentem fidem catholicam non sinamus, ne quod 
absit, heresem, fieri sub emendationis magis specie 
permittamus. 


1P. 662-3. 
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For others, cf. I, 45, 63 ; III, 20, 26, 38; IV, 13, 30, 31; VI, 21, 26; 
VIII, 8; IX, 44, 80; X, 18, et passim. , 

pro qua re 

pro qua re has three variants, de qua re, ex qua re and in qua re. 
The first variant is found twenty-eight times, the second twenty- 
two times, third, seventeen times, and pro qua re itself, twenty-four 
times, making a total for all of ninety-one times. Both official and 
personal letters contain the expression and its variants, and in the 
case of each, both position and context make for emphasis, since 
the phrase is always at the beginning of the sentence in which it 
occurs, and some verb of command, such as ammonemus, praecipi- 
mus, and habemus praecipere follow. 


Some examples are: 


I, 14 Pro qua re prasentibus epistolis ammonemus, nostra 
fide nostroque, sicut ipsi videntur poposcisse periculo, 
eos in fidem catholicam communionemque suscipite, 
quibus potestis modis ad lucem de tenebris revocate. 

IV, 28 Pro qua re experientiae tuae praesenti auctoritate 
praecipimus quatenus Albino privato luminibus, filio 
quondam Martini coloni, singulis annis duos tremisses 
sine aliqua dilatione praestare non desinat. 

Cf. also I, 16, 18, 20, 46; II, 21, 22; ITI, 14; VIII, 10; X, 3, 16; 
XIV, 7, 13, et passim. 


pervenit ad nos 


perventt ad nos and its variants are favorite expressions of the 
Pope. The variants, pervenit ad me, pervenerat ad nos, and ad nos 
pervenerat are found thirty times, and pervenit ad nos itself, eighty- 
one times. Books I-VII contain more examples than the later books 
of the Register. The Pope uses each of these phrases in inaugurat- 
ing the correction of some abuse.? Usually the phrase is placed 
first in the letter. 


* Rand, p. 24, in speaking of this expression in St. Gregory says: ‘“ And 
whatever had once come to his (the Pope’s) notice it is safe to say rarely 
came twice.” 
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Some examples are: 


V, 5 Pervenit namque ad nos, .. . ad explendum pres- 
byterii ministerium praesumpsit accedere et omnipo- 
tenti Deo hostias immolare. 

VI, 49 Atque ideo pervenit ad nos Anglorum gentem ad 
fidem christianam Deo miserante desiderantur velle 
converti, sed sacerdotes e vicino neglegere et desideria 
corum cessare sua adhortatione succendere. 

XI, 34 Sed post hoc pervenit ad nos, quod sine verecundia 
Memorare non possumus, fraternitatem tuam gram- 
maticam quibusdam exponere. 

For other examples, cf. I, 15, 42 (twice); III, 9, 42; IV, 3, 9 
(twice), 40; VIII, 4, 19, 26; X, 5,9; XII, 5; XIII, 3, et 
passim. 


praeterea. 

Although this word occurs one hundred and twenty-nine times in 
the Letters, I would not consider it here were it not for the fact 
that the Pope placed it invariably in a prominent position. On 
closer inspection the phrase is seen to be always a bid for special 
attention; as a word of warning that what follows the praeterea 
is to be particularly kept in mind by the recipient of the letter. 


Some examples are: 


I, 23 Praeterea Paulino presbytero monasterii sancti 
Herasmi, quod in latere montis Repperi situm est... 
binos te in praesenti tantummodo solidos dare prae- 
cipimus. 

XIII, 22 Praeterea relatum nobis est sanctae memoriae 
decessoris mei temporibus per Servum—dei diaconem, 
qui tunc ecclesiastici patrimonii curam gessit, fuisse 
dispositum, . . . ultra modum gravari minime debuis- 
sent. 

Cf. also: I, 7, 24, 25, 27, 28; II, 30, 31, 33, 38 (three times) ; VIII, 
4, 23, 24; X, 1, 9, 19, 21; XIV, 2 (twice), 8, 12, e¢ passim. 


Deo auctore 
Deo auctore is found more frequently than any other of the 
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repeated phrases. It occurs sixty-four times; its several variants, 
one hundred and thirty-one times—a total for both of one hundred 
and ninety-five. It is not found in any particular place in the 
sentence. It is always an emphatic reminder to the Pope’s corre- 
spondent that St. Gregory himself always remembers, and intends 
his recipient likewise to remember, that he is the vice-gerent of the 
Almighty, dependent on Him but at the same time His vice-gerent. 

The variants of Deo auctore are: Domino favente, Iesu Christo 
auctore, Domino protegente, Deo ordinate, Deo placita, Christo 
tuvante, Christo revelante, Christo auztlio, Deo disponente, Deo 
propitio, Deo largiente, Domino auziliante, Deo miserante, Deo 
custodtente, Domino operante, Deo praecipiente, Deo iudice. Some 
others not listed here differ only in the use of Domino for Deo and 
others are merely a reversal of the order of words in one phrase to 
form a new one. 


For examples, cf. 


I, 2 Ad regendum vero Siciliae patrimonium falem, ut 
existimo, virum. Deo auctore, transmisi, cum quo 
vobis, si, ut ego expertus sum, recta diligitis, omnino 
conveniat. 

XIII, 17 Nam nos, quicquid possible, quicquid est utile et ad 
ordinandam pacem inter vos et rempublicam pertinet, 
summa Deo auctore cupimus devotione compleri. 

XIV, 11. Sed hoc ut norunt hi qui eligunt, ex se agant; tu 
vero de singulis cum omni studio ac sollicitudine omnia 
quae scripsimus requirere atque nobis stude suptiliter 
indicare, ut renuntiatione tua redditi certiores, quid 
post hoc Deo auctore fieri debeat, disponamus. 

Cf. also I, 24 (twice) ; III, 5, 17, 20; IV, 13, 15; VIII, 10, 22, 29; 
XI, 6, 11, 22; XIII, 10, 15, et passim. 


SUMMARY 


Several short phrases and expressions in St. Gregory’s Letters 
arrest the attention by their recurrence. Some of these occur 
actually only a few times but either because they appear several 
times in one or more letters, or because they occupy an important 
position in the Letters, they achieve an effect all out of proportion 
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to their actual occurrence. Of such a character, for example, is the 
expression cognovimus etiam, always used in writing of some serious 
abuse which has been brought to the Pope’s notice. The total 
number of times the phrase appears is seventeen, but of this number, 
seven are found in one letter (I, 42). While the phrase is found 
only in the earlier portions of the Register—up to and including 
596—and then only in letters of a very formal cast of expression, 
yet its relatively rare and restricted use does not prevent its linger- 
ing in the memory of a careful reader of the Letiers. In the later 
portion of the Register, the type of letter in which the expression 
is found persists; the phrase itself disappears. 

propterea is an expression which is more impressive than its 
mere frequency would indicate. A peremptory command accom- 
panied by such verbs as curavimus and mandamus strengthens the 
emphasis which the expression gains by its invariably prominent 
position in the sentence. Just as in the case of cognovimus etiam, 
propterea drops out of the Letters in the second part of the Register, 
notwithstanding that here too the Pope continues to write the 
same type of letter as that in which it occurs. The total number 
of times the word occurs is twenty-one. 

insinuavit nobis is found twenty-four times. This is not a large 
frequency, but with its variant pervenit ad nos—a variant in 
phraseology—it acquires prominence because of the complaints 
which the use of the word implies in all the letters in which it 
occurs. In two instances, VI, ? and VIII, 14 both insinuavit nobis 
and pervenit ad nos occur in the same letter. 

Before 595, the Register contains but five instances of the expres- 
sion quod dict nefas est and its variants, but from that time on it 
and its variants become more frequent and yield a total of twenty- 
six instances. At first sight, the phrase might appear a variant of 
quod absit but the thought in the letters which contains this second 
is quite different from that in which quod dict nefas est is found. 
It is always used in connection with a condition which is displeasing 
to the Pope. 

per omnipotentem Dominum rogo, found with four variants, 
occurs thirty-five times. Here again the actual number is not so 
large but the expression characterizes in a marked manner that 
number of official and personal letters. It always implies an earnest 

5 ; 
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desire on the part of the Pope that the recipient do, or not do, 
something—a serious something. 

Both official and personal letters contain the phrase quod si tta 
est. It is found fifty-five times and it always refers to a condition 
displeasing to the Pope. 

quod absit occurs in the Letters eighty-eight times. Giry con- 
nects it with another quod futurum esse non credimus, found in 
similar documents in the later Chancery. St. Gregory, however, 
does not use this second phrase at all, and therefore, the two 
cannot be compared in this place. 

Pro qua re occurs twenty-four times, the three variants, sixty- 
seven times. The expression is made more important by its position 
and by its context, since it is always followed by such verbs as 
praecipimus or ammonemus. 

perventt ad nos was noted one hundred and eleven times, and 
although it occurs in both official and personal letters, it is more 
frequent in the former since it seems always to refer to some abuse 
which has come to the attention of the Pope. It is evidently a 
variant of insinuavit nobis, which is found in the same type of 
letter, and St. Gregory makes use of it in the very same sense. 

praeterea is found one hundred and twenty-nine times and 
always in a prominent position in the sentence in which it occurs. 
The word always implies that what follows is of special impor- 
tance—a matter for the recipient to consider seriously. 

Deo auctore occurs more frequently than any other of these 
expressions and it also has a larger number of variants. The 
phrase itself is found sixty-four times and its numerous variants, 
one hundred and thirty-one times. Its use indicates on the part 
of the Pope an appreciation of his office. It is also a reminder to 
his correspondent that he, too, remember it. 

These expressions, varying from one word to a clause, occur 
frequently enough to constitute a characteristic of St. Gregory’s 
epistolary style. Their usage, like that of the more extended repeti- 
tions treated in the last chapter, witnesses to the time-saving, 
stereotyped, but none the less impressive, devices developing in the 
Papal chancery and in the personal correspondence of Popes. 


CHAPTER IV 


Figures oF RHETORIC 


My search for figures of rhetoric had not proceeded very far 
before it became evident that those excellent examples of rhetori- 
cal art which are found in such abundance in the Fathers of the 
fourth century were, in all probability, not to be found in St. 
Gregory. I had been led to expect some such result from my 
studies in the preceding chapters. 

It seemed worthwhile, however, to make as exact a statement of 
the case as possible, and I have had, therefore, two objectives in 
mind in gathering the evidence that appears in the following pages: 
one, to assemble in one group all genuine figures, i. e. all phenomena 
having the appearance of figures and bearing the ear-marks of effort 
and design; the other, to assemble all phenomena that by any 
stretch of the imagination could be considered traces of the time- 
honored devices. It thus seemed to me that it would be possible to 
show how little or how much impress the traditional rhetoric had 
made on St. Gregory during his formative years. My effort has 
been justified, I believe, for I have discovered that St. Gregory’s 
estrangement from the figures is, by no means, a uniform one; 
that there is evidence here and there, even in the case of the more 
artificial figures sometimes, of traces of the gorgeously rhetorical 
past. It need scarcely be said, however, that my examples in the 
second of the above-mentioned groups are to be treated with that 
latitude of interpretation which was used in gathering them. More- 
over, this double standard which I have applied to other classes of 
figures, I have not, of course, applied to the Figures of Sound. In 
these, obviously, because of the highly inflectional character of the 
Latin language, a broad interpretation of what constitutes a given 
figure would lead only to chaos, and, therefore, only carefully-tested 
examples are presented. In the cases of Figures of Vivacity, the 
Gorgianic Figures, Metaphor, and Comparison likewise the double 
method could not be used as will appear from a perusal of the sec- 
tions of the chapter appropriate to each. 
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FIGURES OF REDUNDANCY OB AMPLICATION 


This group represents a diffuseness of words, usually for orna- 
ment only, though such amplification, at times, makes for clarity 
of thought. In the group are included: Periphrasis; Pleonasm ; 
Arsis-Thesis of two types, negative-positive and positive-negative. 


1. Periphrasis 


Periphrasis is an elaboration of words without a corresponding 
elaboration of thought. The Periphrasis contained in St. Gregory’s 
Letters must, indeed, be interpreted very freely to yield any results. 
The Periphrasis—de hac luce migravit—with some slight variations 
occurs ten times in a total of eighty examples all told—a total 
which includes such trivialities as in rerum culmine, ad episco- 
patus apicem. de hac luce migravit seems to have been St. Gregory’s 
favorite method of announcing some one’s death. ex honore sacer- 
dotis officium is another example of a Periphrasis found with sev- 
eral variations. In Periphrasis as in the figures of several other 
groups, it is the repetition with slight variations of the same funda- 
mental periphrasis that swells the sum total of examples found. 


Some typical examples are: 


I, 3 ex honore sacerdotis officii <> ex sacerdotio 
V, 14 de hac luce migravit <> mortuus est. 
IX, 53 si ita se res habet < si ita est. 


Some others are: I, 17, 20; V, 43,44; VII, 6,14; X, 21; XIII, 
17, 28, ef passim. 


2. Pleonasm 


Pleonasm is the joining of two or more words, phrases, clauses, 
which have practically the same meaning. It is a figure common to 
oratorical composition where the speaker aims to enforce his point 
by reiteration. I have collected fifty examples of Pleonasm in the 
Letters but, as in the case of Periphrasis, these do not represent a 
wide variety so much as repetitions of the same phrase, e. g. hortor 
atque suadeo, and obtestor et moneo found in the same letter (IX, 
156). My examples are hardly typical ones since they are the best 
of those I have found. 
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V, 44 rogo, deprecor et quanta possum dulcedine exposco. 
IX, 156 omnino sitis caute, circumspecti, vigilantes atque 
solliciti. 


For others, cf. I, 14; V, 37, 58,62; VI, 7,45; IX, 156, 219; XII, 
2, et passim. 


3. Arsis-Thesis 


Arsis-Thesis is the statement of an idea first negatively and 
then positively, or vice-versa. Generally speaking, it is a figure 
more common to oratory than to epistolary prose, since it enables 
a speaker to present a view of his subject under two aspects, thus 
clinching his argument more forcibly. It is a figure, therefore, 
which the Pope would find extremely useful in the type of letter 
he was so frequently called on to write, and its total, one hundred 
and seventy-one, is, accordingly, not surprising. There is no ques- 
tion here, of course, of a choice between a strict and a loose stand- 
ard of interpretation in collecting examples. The very appearance 
of the figure is a sufficient guarantee of its genuineness. 


Some typical examples are: 


I, 5 et non solis vicibus, sed medullis cordis ad Dei 
speciem anhelans. 
IX, 154 Quod ego non neglegentia sed venalitate eius factum 
arbitror. 
For others: I, 43, 50, 75; II, 21, 27, 46; VIII, 10; X, 5, et 
passim. 


Such figures as those of this group arose out of the need to 
emphasize and explain. Later they became decorative devices, too. 
The epistolary thoughts of St. Gregory, in almost every instance 
written to his inferiors (the Letters to the Emperor are compara- 
tively few), needed no other emphasis than the papal signature. 
They are not of the subtle quality that calls for elaboration. Among 
them are found no dogmatic or moral treatises such as are some- 
times found in patristic epistolary literature. Such facts are a 
partial explanation of the paucity of these figures in the Letters. 
Beyond them and above them is, of course, the character of the 
man himself. A soul differently constituted would not have passed 
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over the insufficiency of real occasions for such figures. The exam- 
ples found are nearly always quite insignificant in quality, again 
bearing witness to the decline of rhetorical devices in St. Gregory. 


Ficurrs oF REPETITION 


This group of figures, as its title implies, is the intentional 
recurrence of words in definite places in the phrase or clause or in 
a succession of phrases and clauses. The figures of this group 
were originally devices of poet and orator whose impassioned utter- 
ances were made more effective by a skillful use of them. Some 
still retain this poetic flavor but others have taken their places in 
prose, and are efficient devices of emphasis only. 

The figures comprising the group are: Anadiplosis; Epana- 
phora; Antistrophe; Symploce; Anastrophe; Kuklos; Climax; 
Repetitive Paranomasia. 


1. Anadiplosis 


Anadiplosis repeats a word immediately, or, after some interval, 
but always in the same clause. A latitude of interpretation makes 
no perceptible difference in the quality of examples of Anadiplosis, 
since both a broad and a strict interpretation produce equal results 
in genuine figures. The figure implies a pathetic strain, and the 
Letters of St. Gregory with a few exceptions are too business-like 
for an expression of pathos. Accordingly, a bare eight examples of 
Anadiplosis are contained in them. 


Some typical examples of this rare use are: 


V, 38 Quid enim gravius, quid crudelius a barbaris pati 
possunt ? 
V, 41 ille quondam mihi notissimus, ille omnibus dilectus, 


ille qui in elemosinis orationibus atque ieiuniis vide- 
batur occupatus. 
The others are: V, 39; VI, 46; VII, 4; VIII, 31; IX, 213, 218. 


2. Epanaphora 


Epanaphora is a figure in which a word, or words, is repeated 
at the beginning of successive clauses. Four varieties mark its 
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occurrence: (1) repetition of a single word; (2) repetition of two 
words; (3) of three or more; (4) alternate repetition, its most 
artistic form. While the Letters contain examples of all four 
varieties, the most numerous are those of the first class—repetition 
of a single word. Sentence and Paragraph Epanaphora are of but 
rare occurrence. Every appearance of Epanaphora is a genuine 
figure and consequently there is only one standard of interpreta- 
tion. This interpretation yields eighty-nine examples of Epana- 
phora. 


A few examples are: 


I, 24 Sit ergo amor sed non emolliens, sit vigor sed non 
exasperans. 
ITT, 7 vel per eos qui nostri sunt vel fuerint in urbe regia 


responsales, si mediocris est quaestio cognoscatur; vel 
huc ad apostolicam sedem, si est ardua deducatur. 
For others, cf.: II, 2, 20, 38; III, 54, 58, 61; XI, 56a; XIV, 1, 
et passim. 


3. Antistrophe 


Antistrophe is the opposite of Epanaphora in that the repeated 
word falls at the end of successive clauses instead of at the begin- 
ning. It is an effective device of the orator, but used to excess it 
easily degenerates into a jingle. Twenty-three examples of the 
figure in the Letters indicates a moderate use of it by St. Gregory. 
No latitude of interpretation was necessary, since every appearance 
is a genuine figure. 


A few typical examples are: 


I, 5 Et quidem pro iussione illius vocare leo potest, fieri 
autem leo non potest. 
VI, 63 Et miror, si is qui vestes habet, argentum habet, 


cellaria habet, quod pauperibus debeat dare non habet. 
Some others are: I, 5, 25; V, 39,41; VII, 31; VIII, 2, 39; X, 
21, et passim. 
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4. Symploce 


Symploce is a combination of Epanaphora and Antistrophe, and 
obviously, an extremely artificial figure. I have found one possible 
figure. 


I, 2 Et cum vos venisse ad amministrandam praeturam 
Siciliae audivi, valde gavisus sum. 
Et quia quandam inter vos atque ecclesiasticos 
simultationem subrepere comperi, vehementissime con- 
tristatus sum. 


5. Repetitive Paranomasia 


Repetitive Paranomasia is a figure designating the rhetorical 
repetition of the same word in the same sense. Such examples as 
occur in the Letters are either several repetitions of unimportant 
words or a single repetition of a more important one. 

Repetitive Paranomasia is another rhetorical device which makes 
for emphasis and one that St. Gregory uses in the Letters seventy- 
one times. It is a figure which needs no wide interpretation of 
material. 


Some examples are: 


V, 41 contra statuta evangelica, contra sacratissimos 
canones agere. 
VI, 29 Scio, quia utrique abstinentes, utrique docti, utrique 


humiles estis. 
VIII, 29 Meus namque honor est honor universalis ecclesiae. 
Meus honor est fratrum meorum solidus vigor. 
For others, cf. IV, 24, 33; V, 6, 29; IX, 147, 156; XIII, 37, 50, 
et passim. 


Three other figures belong to this group, Anastrophe, in which a 
succeeding clause begins with the identical word which ended the 
preceding one; Kuklos—the repetition of the initial word of a sen- 
tence or period as the concluding word of either the succeeding 
clause or the succeeding sentence; Climax—the repetition of the 
last word of the preceding clause through several succeeding 
clauses of a period. I have not found these figures in the Letters. 
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Figures of Repetition, though originally devices of poetry and 
oratory, have in all type of prose an obvious utility. St. Gregory 
in the Letters employs in the greater number of instances those of 
the simpler type such as Epanaphora and Repetitive Paranomasia; 
two others, Antistrophe and Anadiplosis, much more rarely; there 
is one doubtful example of Symploce and the three most artificial 
do not occur at all. In those which do appear, a single standard 
of interpretation produced the totals in each. While all the figures 
of the group make for emphasis, those which the Pope used with 
even a modicum of frequency are ones which would most easily 
bring out the emphasis designed in the type of letters he usually 
wrote, but even in these the totals are in no way remarkable. The 
results attained in the frequency as well as in the quality of exam- 
ples show that, taken as a whole, the group does not materially 
affect the style of the Letters. 


Fieures oF SounD 


There is repetition involved in the Figures of Sound but no defi- 
nite place in the sentence is assigned for the occurrence of such 
repetitions. The group comprises: Paranomasia; Polyptoton; 
Alliteration; Assonance; Parachesis. 

My treatment of the figures of Sound must necessarily be di- 
ferent from that of other groups. In some of the groups and in 
certain figures of the groups, I used a wide latitude of interpreta- 
tion. In the case of this group, because of the highly inflectional 
character of the Latin language, I could not follow the policy of 
including doubtful examples. 


1. Paranomasia 


Paranomasia is a similarity in sound in combination with a dis- 
similarity in sense. Four variations of the figure occur: (1) the 
use of the same root but with different prefixes; (2) a word fol- 
lowed by its negative; (3) a change in voice, mode, tense; (4) a 
word followed immediately, or, at some interval, by another word 
of the same root. Genuine examples of this figure are extremely 
difficult to tabulate because of the element of chance due to the 
language itself. As far as possible, I have included in the total, 
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one hundred and three, only such examples as seem clear-cut and 
deliberate. 


Some typical examples are: 


I, 18 ut ea quae eidem vino deputaveris tuis postmodum 
possint, rationibus imputari. 

V, 6 Cui etiam dicendum est, quia Catellus palatinus 
substantiam eius, quantum Virigantius dicit. 

X, 11 ut noxios se fateri etiam cogantur innoxi. 


Cf. also I, 24; III, 62; V,6,8,11; VII, 3; XIII, 2, 6, ef passim. 


2. Polyptoton 


Polyptoton differs from Paranomasia in that it requires variant 
inflections of the same word. All that I have said with reference 
to a strict interpretation of materials in discussing the latter figure 
applies with equal, if not greater, force to Polyptoton. It occurs 
eighty times in the Letters and the following are typical examples: 


I, 24 blandimenta mundi respecto intimo terrore despi- 
ciat; terrores autem considerato internae dulcedinis 
blandimento contemnat. 

III, 54 (with Paranomasia) 

Jllud autem, quae pro utendis a clero vestro map- 
pulis scripsistis, a nostris, est clericis fortiter obviatum, 
dicentibus nulli hoc umquam aliae cuilibet concessum 
fuisse ecclesiae nec Ravennates clericos. 

Some others are: I, 5, 19; II, 50, 52; V, 3, 7, 14; IX, 25, 26; 
XIII, 7, et passim. 


8. Alliteration 


Alliteration is the repetition of an initial letter, or, of initial 
letters, in successive words. From a strict interpretation and 
assuming that two or more alliterative repetitions are deliberate, I 
have collected one hundred and ninety examples. 


Some examples of such are: 


I, 6” Pro qua re experientiam tuam per praesentis prae- 
ceptis paginam admonemus. 
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IX, 129 aut habitare aut debeant sociari, sed super scripta 
terra eorum. 
For others, cf. I, 14a, 48; II, 16; III, 16,31; X, 1,5; XI, 56a, 
et passim. 


4. Assonance 


Assonance, the succession of repeated final sounds, yields less 
objective results than any other figure of the group because of the 
highly inflectional character of the Latin language. I have not 
given any account of its frequency, but I have added a few of what 
are apparently clearly-defined examples. 


VII, 28 quam ergo vestram beatudinem habeam voluntatem, 
dilectissimum filium meum Anatolium diaconum ad 
piissimorum dominorum vestigia transmisi. 

IX, 219 Proinde obiurgando, hortando, suadendo, blandi- 
endo, consolando prodesse quibus possumus festine- 
mus. 

Some others are: VI, 6; IX, 44,154; XI, 37; XII, 1; XIII, 44, 
et passim. 


5. Parachesis 


Parachesis is a similarity in the sound of words of different roots, 
and this similarity of sound includes a dissimilarity in sense. The 
figure occurs forty times and the examples chosen represent a 
strict interpretation of material. 


For some typical examples, cf.: 


I, 42 ut res suas quas in pignore dederat recipiens debeat. 
III, 27 quae quoniam maiorem coercitionem expectant nec 
temere credenda, nec desidiose quaerenda sunt. 
Some others are: I, 24, 24a; V, 6, 16; VIII, 24; IX, 223, et 
passim. 


Figures of Sound differ from other groups in that their appear- 
ance is so inextricably bound up with the inflectional character of 
the language itself. This forbids anything like a free interpreta- 
tion of apparent figures. Of this group in the Letters, Allitera- 
tion, the simplest type occurs most frequently. The one hundred 
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and ninety examples of the figure comprise only alliterative com- 
binations of three or more words. Paranomasia ranks next in fre- 
quency, one hundred and three examples, and these were chosen as 
indicative of deliberate design. Polyptoton is a species of Para- 
nomasia but requiring a variant of only noun or adjective. Even 
more than in the case of the latter, a deliberate design must be 
evident, and with this restriction kept in view a total of eighty 
instances was all that the Letters yielded. As I expected, Para- 
chesis, the most artificial of the group, occurred much less fre- 
quently than the others, a total of forty times. No figure of fre- 
quency for Assonance was estimated because of the highly proble- 
matical character of the majority of even the most strictly inter- 
preted instances. Results show that St. Gregory’s use of the 
Figures of Sound is a moderate one, the totals being such as to 
indicate no remarkable preference for them. 


FIcuRES oF VIVACITY 


As the term implies, these are Figures which lend animation to 
sentence or passage and there is always, consequently, an element 
of the dramatic about them. In this group there is no need for a 
free interpretation of apparent examples, since the Figures com- 
prising it are of such a nature that their very appearance is suffi- 
cient to warrant their inclusion as genuine types of Figures of 
Vivacity. The more ordinary ones, as Asyndeton, Polysyndeton, 
and Interrogatio, exceed in number the examples of the others in 
the group, but their number is inconsiderable in comparison with 
the bulk of the Letters, The group includes, besides the three 
named, Exclamatio, Parenthesis and Hypostrophe, Litotes, Irony 
and Sarcasm, and Optatio. 


1. Asyndeton 


Asyndeton—the omission of connecting particles—represents an 
effort to attain energy of style by rapidity of utterance. It occurs 
one hundred and sixteen times in well-defined instances, and I have 
taken only examples of a three-fold nature. Some of these are: 


I, 24 ut rector cogitatione, sit mundus, operatione praeci- 
puus, discretus in silentio, utilis in verbo, singulus 
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compassione proximus, prae cunctis contemplatione 
suspensus, bene agentibus per humilitatem socius, 
contra delinquentium vitia per zelum iustitiae erectus. 
V, 46 Hoc vestra opera, hoc scripta testantur: hoc de 
praesenti expertus sum, hoc de absenti vestra gloria 
recognosco ; hoc vos et hominibus amabiles et omnipo- 
tenti Deo dignos in perpetuum faciat. 
For other typical examples, cf. III, 52, 61; VI, 26, 60; XIII, 15, 
43; XIV, 7, 8, et passim. 


2. Polysyndeton 


Polysyndeton is the unnecessary repetition of connectives. It is 
less frequent in the Letters than Asyndeton, occurring thirty-two 
times in clear-cut examples. Only such instances as were three- 
fold repetitions, or more, were chosen. Some examples follow: 


I, 42 ut prout vires rusticorum portant pensionem in- 
tegram et pensantem libram septuagenum vinum per- 
solvant, et neque siliquas extra libras, neque libram 
maiorem neque onera supra libram maiorem exigi de- 
beant, sed per existimationem tuam prout virtus suffi- 
cit in summam pensionem crescat et sic turpis exactio 
nequaquam fiat. 

XI, 52 cum ad sanctam ecclesiam redeunt, aut unctione 
chrismatis aut impositione manus aut sola professione 
fidei ad sinum matris ecclesiae revocentur. 

For others, V, 37%, 58a; VI, 46; IX, 2, 6, 47; XI, 36, 52, et 
passim. 


8. Interrogatio (Rhetorical Question) 


The Rhetorical Question is a common but effective figure. It is 
not a question requiring an answer but a statement made more 
emphatic by being put interrogatively. St. Gregory uses it eighty- 
nine times in the Letters. 


Some examples are: 


III, 52 Quae enim potest esse pastoris excusatio, si lupus 
oves comedit et pastor nescit? 
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VI, 60 Nam quomodo hoc non sit studiosissime faciendum, 
quando eius non tam in fratrem filiorumque est, quam 
in inimicorum quoque dilectione perfectio? 

XIII, 15 Nam quid utilitatis est, quando, et si contra longum 
usum fuerent vetiti, ad fidem illis et conversionem 
nihil proficit ? 

For other examples, cf.: I, 24; V, 38, 44,46; VII, 14, 26; X,1; 
XI, 10, 18, et passim. 


4, Litotes 


Litotes emphasizes an idea by denying its opposite. It is never 
a very vigorous mode of expression, and in the Letters it is ex- 
tremely rare—occurring nine times, all told, and these nine in- 
stances being largely stereotyped repetitions, viz., non parvus, three 
times; non mediocriter, three times; non levis, twice; non modico, 
once. 


Some examples are: 


IV, 30 signum ei non parvi terroris apparuit. 
VII, 26 mentem meam non modico maerore tetigit. 
XI, 24 si neglexeris, nostros te noveris non mediocriter 


motus incurrere. 
The other examples are: III, 47; V, 36; VII, 7; IX, 2, 147; 
XIII, 14. 


5. Irony and Sarcasm 


In Irony the meaning of the thought is opposed to the literal 
signification. Sarcasm adds scorn or personal invective. The two 
instances of Irony in the Letters are well-established ones. In the 
case of the first, the Pope had evidently reprimanded Bishop 
Natalis for his numerous banquets and the Bishop had retorted 
that the Scriptures record that Abraham banqueted three angels; 
the Pope replies that he, too, would not censure a banquet to enter- 
tain angels. In the second, St. Gregory is writing to Augustine of 
England who has sent him a letter containing nine questions, the 
answers to which Augustine himself certainly could have given. 
The Pope gently hints this in his reply. 
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The two examples are: 


II, 52 In conviviorum etenim defensione vestra fraternitas 
Abrahae convivium memorat, in quo, teste sacro elo- 
quio, tres angelos suscepisse perhibetur. Sed hoc ex- 
emplo neque nos beatitudinem vestram de convivio 
reprehendimus, si hanc suscipere angelos in hospitali- 
tate cognoscimus. 

XI, 56a Hoc non ambigo fraternitatem tuam esse requisi- 
tam, cui iam et responsum reddidisse te arbitror. 
Sed hoc quod ipse dicere et sentire potuisti, credo quia 
mea apud te volueris responsione firmari. 


6. Exclamatio 


Exclamatio—an exclamatory utterance—and akin to Interro- 
gatio. I have noted seven instances of the figure, all inconse- 
quential, though clear. Some examples are: 


IV, 12 Quod si verum est, quam sit inauditum atque 
crudele malum, et tua dilectio prospicit. 
V, 37 Exclamare compellor ac dicere; O tempore, O mores. 


Se also: V, 5, 8; XI, 4, 6, 38. 


%. Optatio-Hypostrophe 


The remaining figures of the group, Optatio—a wish; Paren- 
thesis—the interruption of the development of a sentence or 
passage ; Hypostrophe—the return to the thread of the development, 
after a digression, are entirely lacking in the Letters. 

There was scant opportunity for St. Gregory to make an exten- 
sive use of the Figures of Vivacity in the Letters—their occasions 
and subject-matter forbade it. Mere decorative effects could find 
no place in such items of routine as joining churches, appointing 
defensors, giving reprimands or directions to the rectors of the 
Patrimony of the Church. Asyndeton and Polysyndeton could, 
either by the absence or prolixity of connectives, make for emphasis 
in such letters and, accordingly we find these two used more 
frequently than any of the others, except the Rhetorical Question— 
another device for emphasis rather than ornament. The only other 
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Figures of Vivacity found were Irony (two examples) ; Exclamatio 
(seven examples) ; and Litotes (nine examples). These, two, by 
their quality and their infrequency reinforce the testimony of the 
other figures in this chapter—that the tendency to display charac- 
teristic of the old-time rhetoric is gone, at least, in so far as St. 
Gregory is concerned; that traces of some of the old devices may 
recur, but only such traces as the utility of the moment may 
suggest. 
Figures oF ARGUMENTATION 


Figures of Argumentation include: (a) Diaporesis; (b) Proso- 
popeia; (c) Epidiorthosis; (d) Hypophora; (e) Paraleipsis; (£) 
Dialectikon; (g) Prolepsis; (h) Prodiorthosis. St. Gregory’s 
Letters contain no argumentation and this group of figures, 
consequently, find no place in them, even under the broadest 
interpretation of possible instances. 


Minor Ficures oF RHETORIC 


Minor Figures of Rhetoric are: Hyperbaton; Hendiadys; Hyper- 
bole; Paradox; Antonomasia; Antimetathesis. This group has no 
common characteristic except it be the strain of artificiality which 
marks each figure and which caused the orators of the Second 
Sophistic to use them so lavishly that the name “ Sophistic” is 
inseparably connected with them. Because, too, of this artificial 
extravagance which is necessarily quite deliberate, any occurrence 
of a figure of this group is a genuine one, and hence my “ double 
standard ” plays no part in the study of the Minor Figures of 
Rhetoric. 

1. Hyperbaton 


Hyperbaton is the transposition of words from their natural 
position. It is a device which makes for emphasis and occurs in 
the Letters in the following varieties: 


(1) The noun is separated from its modifier. 

(2) A verb is placed between noun and adjective. 

(8) The antecedent is separated from its modifier by a 
relative clause. 

(4) Esse is separated from its participle in compound 
tenses. 

(5) Imperatives are placed at the end of the clause. 
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I have recorded more than eight hundred examples of Hyperbaton ; 
an abundance in part due to the clausulae. 


Some examples are: 


I, 67 plurima se monasterii sui asserint habere negotia. 

IX, 91 id est si possessio ipsa decessore vestro consentiente 
restituta est et a praedicto viro possessa. 

IX, 147 ut semper novus et semper se ipso robustior ad 


caelestia praemia multiplicius percipienda pertingat. 
For others, cf. I, 64, 72; IV, 30, 35, 36; VIII, 23; XI, 37 et passim. 


2. Paradox (Oxymoron) 


Paradox is the combination of two apparently contradictory 
terms. The Letters yield only two examples: 


V. 63 Ex qua re et gaudendum nobis est et dolendum. 
XI, 56a Ecce itaque homo est, ut ita dixerim, captivus et 
liber. 


3. Antonomasia 


Antonomasia substitutes for a proper name an equivalent which 
denotes qualities or manners characteristic of the person or things 
thus designated. St. Gregory in twenty-six places in the Letters 
speaks of Satan variously as antiquus hostis; antiquus humani 
generis inimicus, and temptationum magister. It is only in an 
Antonomasia, on Satan, however, that he uses the figure. 


IX, 147 tanto maiore certamina pati necesse est, quanto ad 
vos ipse temptationum magister accedit. 
IX, 218 ne antiquus humani generis inimicus exultet. 


See also: IX, 147 (four times) ; 228 et passim. 


Of the three remaining figures, Hendiadys—the placing on an 
equal grammatical plane of two expressions, the one logically 
subordinate to the other; Hyperbole—a deliberate overstatement ; 
Antimetathesis—the repetition of a word in a sentence with a 
different signification, there are no examples in the Letters. St. 
Gregory apparently strove only for clearness and accuracy and in 
an effort of this nature, these figures are quite superfluous. 

6 
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In a study of this group, latitude of interpretation would yield 
no more fruitful results than would a traditionally strict one, since 
an occurrence of any figure of the group must necessarily be a 
genuine figure. Of these Minor Figures of Rhetoric the only one 
found in any great profusion is Hyperbaton, a figure, emphatic 
rather than artistic, and the Pope appears to make it an abiding, 
consistent, characteristic of his style. Twenty-six examples of 
Antonomasia, practically all variations of one another, occur and 
two instances of Paradox. 

The figures of this group, with the exception of Hyperbaton 
and Hendiadys, are extremely artificial. Hyperbaton adds emphasis 
but Hendiadys is not ranked as a rhetorical figure by some 
authors, but only as a grammatical one.!| Their omission is readily 
understood from the occasion and subject-matter of the Letters as 
well as by the Pope’s own words,” that he avoids anything savoring 
of style. 

THE GorGIANIC FIGURES 


The Gorgianic Figures include: 
Simple 
Perfect 


Sentence 
Chiastic 


Parison..........00-. 


Homoioteleuton ; Antithesis; Chiasmus. 


1. Isocolon 


Isocolon—a succession of cola of equal strength in which the 
syllable is taken as the standard of measure—is not one of the 
figures usually assigned to Gorgias. If it is rare® in the Attic 
prose-writers and in the Second Sophistic orators, it is, as one 
would expect, lacking in the Letters of St. Gregory; a few instances 
of equi-syllabled parisa occur and attention is called to them 
below. They are too scanty, too obviously accidental, however, to 
be considered Isocola. 


1 Parsons, p. 226. 
* Ep. V, 53a. 
* Robertson, p. 16. 
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2. Simple Parison 


Simple Parison is two or more successive clauses with about the 
same general structure. Such an arrangement may be purely 
accidental, but, when accompanied by other Figures, especially by 
Homoioteleuton, it is probably deliberate. Simple Parison is 
the variety commonly found in the Letters, and I have collected, of 
what seems certain examples, one hundred and eleven. In the case 
of Simple Parison my interpretation of materials was necessarily 
a strict one because of accidental possibilities. 


Some examples are: 


I, 2 in tantum nos recte diligere specialiter possumus, in 
quantum generalitate minime nocemus. 
I, 24 ne aut alta petens proximorum infirma despiciat, aut 


infirmis proximorum congruens alta appetere desistat. 
For others: I, 24, 24a; IV, 34; V, 27; VIII, 35, 37, et passim. 


3. Perfect Parison 


In Perfect Parison, the similarity in structure extends to an 
exact correspondence in the position of the words. Some particle 
may be found in one which does not occur in the other and such a 
particle is often inserted to avoid the monotony which the exact 
correspondence would bring about. It does not materially affect 
the structure and in St. Gregory’s case we can assume that utility 
alone determined such insertions. This variety is more artificial 
than Simple Parison and in keeping with the simplicity of St. 
Gregory’s epistolary style, is of more rare occurrence. I have 
noted twenty-eight examples, sixteen of which are equi-syllabled. 
Because of the exact correspondence of parts required in Perfect 
Parison, an example is always a genuine figure and a broad stand- 
ard of interpretation is not in order. 


Some examples are: 
Equi-syllabled 
I, 24a ne aut humilitas acessum fugiat, aut perventioni vita 


contradicat, aut vitam doctrina distituat, aut doctri- 
nam praesumptio extollat. 
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V, 42 quae agitis, quae dicitis, quae datis. 

XI, 28 Ea tenemus quae dicitis, ea dicimus quae tenetis. 
Not equi-syllabled 

I, 41 nunc ex adverso fluctus inruunt, nunc ex latere 


cumuli spumosi, maris intumescunt, nunc a tergo 
tempestas insequitur. 
XI, 26 Octo itaque vicibus negavit, Octo vicibus est vexatus. 
Some other examples are: I, 42, 60; IV, 44; VII, 33; IX, 218, 
219, et passim. 


Sentence Parison 


In Sentence Parison the correspondence is in successive sen- 
tences. I have found only ten examples in the Letters. In this 
variety, as in Perfect Parison, every example is a genuine figure and 
hence requires no latitude of interpretation. 


Some examples are: 


II, 52 Haec humilia sine tumore subrigit. 
Haec erecta sine directione summittit. 
VIII, 29 Meus namque honor est honor universalis ecclesiae. 
Meus honor est fratrum meorum solidus vigor. 
IX, 147 Cur ergo infans, qui nihil egit, in conspectu omnipo- 
tentis Dei esse non valet mundus? 
Cur psalmista ex legitimo coniugio prolatus in 
iniquitate conceptus est? 
Cur nisi qui mundatus aqua baptismatis fuerit, 
mundus non est? 
Cur in Adam omnis homo moritur, si originalis 
peccati vinculis non tenetur? 


For some other examples: I, 25; II, 52; V, 3%; VIII, 29, et 
passim. 
Chiastic Parison 


In Chiastic Parison the similarity in structure is varied by the 
chiastic arrangement of the final words. The figures does not 
occur in the Letters. 
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4. Antithesis 


In Antithesis there is contrast in ideas which is represented by 
the position of the words as well as by the opposition in thought. 
The figure is an effective one in expository writing as it contrasts 
two ideas more forcibly. It thus strengthens the impression that St. 
Gregory’s Letters are not usually expository and this explains the 
Tare appearance—twenty-three instances—in them, and these, prac- 
tically all in expository paragraphs. Antithesis is a figure in which 
no confusion in interpretation can arise—a genuine figure is self- 
evident. 


Some examples are: 


V, 15 amicis praesentibus blanditur, de absentibus ob- 
loquitur. 

V, 41 Opus quippe Dei homo est, sed opus hominis vitium. 

XI, 27 Et si omnis vituperent, liber est tamen quem con- 


scientia non accusat, quia etsi omnes laudant, liber 
esse non potest, si hunc conscientia accusat. 
See also: IV, 1%a; VI, 58 (2); VII, 14, 24; IX, 85; X, 21; 
XIII, 2, e¢ passim. 


5. Chiasmus 


Chiasmus is a figure in which the succession of the elements 
of one clause is reversed in the next. Ten examples of Chiasmus 
in the Letters in a strict interpretation of material, is a very small 
total and show what a rare use St. Gregory made of the figure. 


Some of these rare examples are: 


I, 2 Quod lingua loquitur, adtestatur conscientia. 
V, 37 Tacemus in cinere et excelsa respicimus. 
IX, 222 servare composita dissociata coniungere. 


The others are: I, 7, 24, 25; V, 45, 58a; VIII, 148; XIII, 48. 


6. Homoioteleuton 


Homoioteleuton may be regarded in two ways, in its literal 
definition and as a figure. It is under the latter aspect that this 
study considers it and as such it is a succession of parisa ending 
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in similar sounds. As in all figures involving sound, design must 
' be apparent, since accidental Homoioteleuta must obviously arise 
in a high-inflected language such as is Latin and these frequent 
phonetic coincidences preclude a wide latitude of interpretation. 
The figure occurs in what are apparently deliberate instances, 
seventy-four times. Some examples are: 


I, 5 quia unde ostenditur, ut altus sit, inde agitur, ut 
non sit. 

I, 24 Intus Dei arcana considerat, foris onera carnalium 
portat. 


IX, 219 tumidos retundat, (iratos mitiget), pignos exacuat, 
desides hortatu succendat, refugientibus suadeat as- 
peris blandiatur, desperatos consoletur. 

For other examples, cf. II, 52; III, 48, 52; VII, 26; IX, 147, 
219; XI, 42, et passim. 


Isocolon, though not usually included under the Gorgianic 
Figures, is taken with them here because it, too, is a device of 
parallelism. As one would expect from the nature of the Letters, 
no example of Isocolon occurs, though some of the examples of 
Perfect Parison are equi-syllabled. 

With the exception of Chiastic Parison, all the Gorgianic Figures 
occur in the Letters. In many instances their quality is trivial, 
but their appearance alone is, nevertheless, an indication that St. 
Gregory appreciated these familiar devices of parallelism which 
had come down from the beginnings of Greek oratory—appreciated, 
at least, their utility and accordingly used them with varying totals. 
Simple Parison and Homoioteleuton are used more extensively than 
the others. A strict interpretation for these two figures was requi- 
site in the analysis of the material. Because of the language itself, 
numberless examples of Homoioteleuta were bound to arise, suc- 
cessive clauses of about the same structure often showing evident 
lack of design. In keeping with the character of the Letters them- 
selves, and with St. Gregory’s established custom of using the more 
simple figures as compared with a virtual non-use of the complex 
ones, there is a decreasing frequency in the remaining figures of 
the group, and Chiastic Parison, the most artificial of all, is 
lacking. The Gorgianic Figures were the rhetorical devices of 
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parallelism which the Sophistic orators and their successors used 
to great excess, but from what St. Gregory has done, or rather, 
not done, in the case of other groups containing equally artificial 
figures, I looked for no extensive use of these, and both my totals 
of frequency and the quality of the examples found indicate a 
correct assumption. In more than five hundred pages of text, 
Simple Parison, the figure which occurs most frequently is found 
only one hundred and eleven times; Homoioteleuton, seventy-four 
times; Perfect Parison, twenty-eight times; Antithesis, twenty- 
three times; Sentence Parison and Chiasmus, ten times each; and 
Chiastic Parison, not at all. These small totals together with the 
insignificant quality of the examples found show what an in- 
considerable debt St. Gregory’s epistolary style owed to the Gor- 
gianic Figures. 


Figures oF IMAGERY 


1. Metaphor 


Metaphor — a comparison in which one object is represented 
under the image of another —is one of the most common of all 
figures and it is found in every type of literature. It may abound 
in the speech of the illiterate and it is a most effective device of 
the poet or the orator. The metaphor of St. Gregory is a simple 
one, no long sustained examples appearing in the Letters. There 
was no necessity for any broad interpretation of materials as the 
examples are clearly-defined and fall into two classes, accordingly 
as they consist of only a phrase or a clause, or, are somewhat more 
detailed. In the first class are found such brief ones as alta enim 
quietis meae, ad susciptenda episcopatus onera, and mthi orationis 
vestrae manum tendite. Some examples of more lengthy metaphors 
of this class are: 


I, 24a qui pondus magisterii tanto levius aestimant. 


(This same metaphor occurs several times with some variation in 
phraseology, and sometimes more than once in the same letter.) 
Cf. for this metaphor, I, 4, 24, 24a, 31, 41. 
For examples of other brief metaphors, cf. I, 5, 12, 24, 26, 41, 
VW et passim, 
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XI, 27 Lampades quippe nostrae bona sunt opera. (Matt. 
25, 3-12.) 


The metaphors of the second division are longer and more fully 
developed. Of course, the elaborateness of the figure in the Letters 
is a decidedly different production from the perfection of the 
imagery of preceding centuries. It is at once evident that St. 
Gregory did not draw on the rhetorical treasury of Sophistic 
literature as a source of his imagery. True, he has sixteen of the 
sea, a favorite one of the Sophists but the quality of St. Gregory’s 
sea-metaphors is not exhaustive; they reiterate just one idea—the 
dangers of the sea and the security of the land. Exclusive of the 
sea-metaphors, St. Gregory’s imagery is of Biblical origin, the New 
Testament mostly, though a few are of the Old. Those of the 
New include: the wolf and the sheepfold; the shepherd and his 
flock; the seed of good works; simony and the selling of doves in 
the temple; the Church as a grain of mustard-seed, a measure of 
leaven, and the stone broken from the side of the mountain which 
fills the whole world; words of Sacred Scripture as food; grace 
as a font of wisdom; the Church as a field of grain. The ones 
taken from the Old Testament are: present fleeting good and per- 
manent good as the revolutions of a wheel; the ark of the Tables 
of the Law as the heart of a priest; hairs on the head as thoughts. 
A few in which precise Biblical inspiration is lacking but which 
have a religious cast are: divine word as a river; tears for words; 
bishops as stars; and a man ordained without due preparation as 
a house built of unseasoned wood. 

The three metaphors of the Church as a grain of mustard-seed, 
a measure of leaven, and the stone on the side of the mountain 
are all contained in one paragraph of V, 41. The sum total of 
the metaphors contained in the Letters is sixty-seven. 


a) Some examples of metaphors of the sea are: 


I, 4 Sed quia vetustatem navem, vehementerque con- 
fractam, indignus ego infirmusque suscepi—undique 
enim fluctus intrant et cotidiana ac valida tempestate, 
quassatae putridae naufragium tabulae sunt. 

I, 7 Multis enim causarum fiuctibus quatior et tumul- 
tuosae vitae tempestatibus affligor. 
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The other examples, all repetitions in thought or word, are found 
in: I, 5, 7, 24a, 25, 28, 41; V, 58a; VI, 58; VII, 26, 27; 
VIII, 2; IX, 22%; XIII, 28, 45. 


b) Metaphor of wolf and sheep-fold. 


IV, 35 


Unde oportet ita nos caulas ovium, quibus nos cus- 
todes videmur esse praepositi, vigilanti sollicitudine 
praemunire, quatenus lupus insidians undique pas- 
tores sibi repugnantes inveniant, et viam ingrediendi 
in eis non habeat. 


The other examples of this same metaphor are: IT, 46; III, 13, 
52; IV, 9, 85; V, 16, 37, 59; VI, 15, 26; IX, 2,27; XI, 38. 


c) Words of Sacred Scripture as Food. 


II, 50 
III, 62 


Divinae autem epulae sacri eloquii verba sunt. 

Scripta dulcissimae et suavissimae beatudinis ves- 
trae suscipiens valde gavisus sum, quia multa mihi de 
sacra Scriptura loquebantur. Et qui dilectas in eis 
epulas repperi, eas avide comedi. In quibus quaedam 
quoque de causis exterioribus et necessariis sunt per- 
mixta. Et quasi menti convivium praeparantes egis- 
tis, ut oblatae epulae ex diversitate melius placerent. 
Et siquidem exteriores causae velut inferiores et abiecti 
cibi minus sapiunt, ita tamen a vobis prudenter dictae 
sunt, ut libenter sumantur. Quia et cibi contempti- 
biles plerumque dulces ex condimento bene coquentis 
fiunt. 


d) Field of grain and Church. 


I, 75 


Si quando, karissime, in Christo fratres, inter vi- 
rentes segetes zizaniorum quaedam se infert inportuna 
commixtio, hance radicitus necesse est cultoris manus 
adimat, ne futurus secundae segetis fructus possit in- 
tercipi. Et nos ergo, qui licet indigni Dominici cul- 
turam agri suscepimus, ab omni zizaniorum scandalo 
ingenuam reddere segetem festinemus quatenus ager 
Domino reditu abundantiori fructificet. 
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e) Grace, a font of wisdom. 


VII, 2” Sed si de via Dei sunt, scio, quia per compunctionis 
gratiam fontem sapientiae intus habent et meae sic- 
citatis guttas parvulas suscipere non debent. Perfecta 
autem vestra sapientia recolit, quia in paradiso pluvia 
non fuit, sed fons ascendebat de medio paradisi, qui 
inrigaret faciem terrae. Illae ergo animae quae per 
compunctionis gratiam fontem in semetipsis habent de 
aliena lingua pluviam necessariam non habent. 


{) Tears for words. 


VIII, 2 Suscepi epistulas suavissimae beatudinis vestrae, 
quae pro verbis lacrimas pluebant. Vidi namque in 
eis nubem more suo in altum volantem, sed quandam 
caliginem tristiae ferentem nec penetrare in ipso ex- 
ordio facile valui, unde et quo iret, quia pro ipsa quam 
dixi caligine ad plenum causas non intellexi. 


g) Wings of a dove, the love of God and neighbor. 


VIII, 2 Cur igitur accipere pennas columbae deargentatae 
quaeritis, quas iam habetis? Pennae quippe eius sunt 
caritas Dei et proximi. 


h) Bishops as stars. 


V, 44 Quid enim fratres tui omnes ecclesiae universalis 
episcopi nisi astra caeli sunt, quorum vita simul et 
lingua inter peccata erroresque hominum quasi inter 
noctis tenebras lucent? 


i) The Wheel (Ps. 82, 14) 


I, 5 Rota quippe ex posteriori parte attollitur, in anteri- 
oribus cadit. Posteriora autem nobis sunt bona prae- 
sentis mundi, quae relinquimus anteriora vero sunt 
aeterna et permanentia, ad quae vocamur. 


j) Tables of the Law (Exodus, 20) 


VIII, 29 Unde omnipotenti Deo gratias agimus, quia adhuc 
arcae Dei insunt tabulae testamenti. Quid est enim 
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sacerdotale cor, nisi arca testamenti, in qua spiritalis 
doctrina viget, procul dubio tabulae legis iacent. 


k) Seed of good works. 


X, 16 


Dum ergo seminandi vobis congruum tempus est, 
bonorum operum serere semine non cessetis, ut maiores 
in die messis laetitiae manipulos reportetis atque ad 
aeternam gloriam ex transitorii honoris merito 
veniatis. 


1) Hairs on the head and thoughts. 


I, 24 


Sacerdotes caput suum non radent, neque comam 
nutrient, sed tondes adtondant capita sua Hzec. 44, 20. 
Quid enim signant capilli in capite nisi exteriores 
cogitationes in mente? Qui dum super cerebrum 
insensibiliter oriuntur, curas vitae praesentis expri- 
munt. Quae ex neglegenti ac torpente sensu, quia 
prodeunt, quasi nobis non sentientibus procedunt. 


m) Selling doves in the temple and simony. Jno. II, 14-17. 


V, 58 


Scimus quippe ex evangelio, quid redemptor noster 
per semetipsum fecerit, quia ingressus templum cathe- 
dras vendentium columbas evertit. Columbas enim 
vendere est de spiritu sancto, quam Deus omnipotens 
consubstantialem sibi per impositionem manuum 
hominibus tribuit, commodum temporale percipere. 


This same metaphor occurs in V, 62, 63; VI, 7; IX, 218. 


n) A man ordained to the priesthood without due preparation and 
a house built of unseasoned wood. 


V, 58 


Scimus autem, quod aedificati parietes non prius 
tignorum pondus accipiunt, nisi a novitatis suae 
humore siccentur, ne, si ante pondera quam solidentur 
accipiant, cunctam simul fabricam ad terram de- 
ponant. Et cum ad aedificum arbusta succidimus, ut 
prius viriditatis humor exsiccari debeat, expectamus, 
ne, si eis adhuc recentibus fabricae pondus imponitur, 
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ex ipsa novitate curventur et confracta citius corruant, 
quae immature in altum levata videbantur. Cur ergo 
hoc non suptiliter in hominibus custoditur, quod in 
lignis quoque ac lapidus tanta consideratione per- 
penditur? 


This same metaphor is contained in IX, 218. 


0) The Church under three types. 


V, 41 


Unde magis gratias referimus illi grano sinapis, qui 
ex modici despicabilisque seminis specie ita est ramis 
ex eadem radice surgentibus.* 

atque se distendentibus usquequaque diffusus, ut in 
eis volatilia caeli cuncta nidificent. Gratiaque sit 
fermento illi, quod tribus farinae.? 

satis totius humani, generis massam in unitate con- 
spersit, atque parvo lapidi, qui abscissus de monte 
sine manibus occupavit universam faciem orbis terrae.® 


p) Shepherd and Flock. 


II, 46 


Notum est, karissime in Christo frater, quod anti- 
quus hostis, qui primum hominem de paradysi deliciis 
in hune aerumnosam vitam callida persuasione 
deposuit, et in eo iam tunc humano generi poenam 
mortalitatis inflixit eadem nunc calliditate ovium 
Dominicarum pastores, quo facilius gregem capiat, 
transfusis conatur venenis inficere et iure iam potestati 
propriae vindicare. 


This same metaphor is found in I, 24, 73; VIII, 11; IX, 135. 


q) Words of Sacred Eloquence, a River. 


V, 42 


quia magnus ille fluvius, qui quondam arentia 
Antiochae saxa reliquerat, tandem ad proprium alveum 
reversus subjectas et iuxta positas valles rigat, ut 
unum tricesimum, aliud sexagesimum, aliud vero 
centesimum fructum ferat. Iam nunc dubium non est 


1 Matt. XIII, 31; Mare. IV, 31; Lue. XIII, 19. 
* XIII, 33; Luc. XIII, 21. 
* Dan. II, 34. 
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multos in eius vallibus animarum floris excressere 
eosque usque ad maturas fructus per linguae vestrae 
fluenta pervenire. 


ef. Matt. XIII, 33. 


V, 53a 


Sacri enim tractator eloquii morem fluminis debet 
imitari. Fluvius quippe dum per alveum defluit, si 
valles concavas ex latere contingit, in eas protinus sui 
impetus cursum divertit, cumque illas sufficienter 
impleverit, repente sese in alveum refundit. Sic 
nimirum, sic divini verbi esse tractator debet, ut, cum 
de qualibet re disserit, si fortasse iuxta positam oc- 
casionem congruae aedificationis invenerit, quasi ad 
vicinam vallem linguae undas intorqueat et, cum sub- 
junctae instructionis campum sufficienter infuderit, 
ad sermonis propositi alveum recurrat. 


2. COMPARISON 


Comparison differs from Metaphor in that some word of com- 
parison introduces the device, while in Metaphor the resemblance is 
implied. It is forceful in explanation but does not usually signify 
such strong passion as does Metaphor. The figure is extremely 
rare in the Letters; I have found only nine examples and each of 
them is of a rather extended construction. Examples are: 


a) Rachel and Lia as types of the contemplative and active life 
respectively. 


I, 5 


Contemplativae vitae pulchritudinem velut Rache- 
lem dilexi sterilem, sed videntem ac pulchram, quae 
etsi per quietem suam minus generat, lucem tamen 
subtilius videt. Sed quo iudicio nescio, Lia mihi 
coniuncta est, activa videlicit vita, fecunda sed lippa 
minus videns quamvis amplius pariens. 


b) The honey and the sting of the bee. 


VII, 24 


Sed sanctitas vestra, ut video, in praemissis dictis 
dulcedinis et subsequenti hoc verbo epistolam suam 
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api esse similem voluit, quae mel simul et aculeum 
portat, ut me et melle satiaret, et aculeo pungent. 
c) Life a voyage. 

VII, 26 Vita enim nostra navigante est similis; is namque 
qui navigat, stet, sedeat, iaceat; vadit quia impulsa 
navis ducitur. Ita ergo et nos sumus, qui sive vigi- 
lantes, sive dormientes, sive tacentes, sive loquentes, 
sive ljacentes, sive ambulantes, sive volentes, sive 


nolentes, per momentum temporum cotidie ad finem 
tendimus. 


d) Favors and fears are like wind. 


X, 15 Nam humani terrores et gratiae fumo sunt similes, 
qui lini aura raptus evaniscit. 


e) Light of Faith. 


VI, 6 Sicut enim magnae lampadis splendor in tetrae 
noctis obscuritate luminis sui claritate fulgescit, ita 
fidei vestrae claritas inter aliarum gentium obscuram 
perfidiam rutilat ac coruscat. 


f) Sacred Eloquence is a River. 


V, 53a Quasi quidem quippe est fluvius, ut ita dixerim, 
planus et altus, in quo et agnus ambulet et elephas 
natet. 


g) A heretic, restrained by the presence of an orthodox ruler, 
keeps his heresy to himself as God gathers together the water 
of the sea. Ps. XXXII, 7 Congregans sicut in utre aquas 
maris. 


XI, 28 Aqua enim maris sicut in utre congregata est, quia 
amara hereticorum scientia, quicquid hodie pravum 
sentit, in pectori comprimit et aperte dicere non 


praesumit. 
h) Unity of Faith. 
I, 24 Quid enim per mala punica, nisi fidei unitas 


designatur? Nam sicut in malo punico una exterius 
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cortice multa interius grana muniuntur, sic innumeros 
sanctae ecclesia populos unitas fidei contegit, quos 
intus diversitas meritorum tenet. Tunc ergo tintin- 
nabulis mala punica iungimus, cum per omne, quod 
dicimus, unitatem fidei custodimus. 


3. EcPHRASIS 


Ecphrasis is an elaborate word-picture. There are no examples 
of it in the Letters. 

The Figures of Imagery which St. Gregory uses are not numerous 
when compared to the bulk of the Letters. There are only sixty- 
seven Metaphors, nine Comparisons and no examples of Ecphrasis. 
Two divisions of Metaphor may be considered, the one, of briefer 
metaphors, a phrase or clause, the other, longer, well-developed 
ones. Both divisions usually have a Biblical source, generally the 
New Testament, though a few, four, are based on the Old Testa- 
ment. The Sophistic orators indulged in elaborate Imagery and 
this Group, therefore, perhaps more than any other shows the 
Pope’s attitude toward the time-honored categories. His sea- 
images are colorless things as compared with the elaborately de- 
signed sea-images of the past. With him, however, the figure is a 
comparatively common one (he uses it sixteen times), but while 
taking the thought possibly from the Sophists, he clothes it in 
language and emphasis peculiarly his own. All his metaphors are, 
to a great extent, original and he exercised considerable ingenuity 
in adapting a Biblical expression to, if not his needs, at least, 
his desire for an image. Some examples of such adaptation are 
found in the metaphor of the Wheel and of Hairs on the Head, 
both of which, incidentally, come from the Old Testament, from 
Psalm LXXXIT, 14 and Ezechiel XLIV, 20, respectively, and 
both of which are quite unusual: (1) Rachel and Lia as types of 
the contemplative and the active life respectively; (2) the heretic 
forced by the presence of an orthodox ruler to restrain his heretical 
sentiments within his breast as God gathers the waters of the sea 
as into a vessel. The quality of three others is trivial and trite, 
viz., life as a voyage; both honey and sting found in a bee; and 
the ephemeral character of fears as well as of favors. 
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The metaphors of the light of Faith and of the stream of Sacred 
Eloquence are only a step higher in quality than the preceding 
ones. The unity of Faith compared to the divisions of a pome- 
granate, containing numberless seeds, all connected, is original, 
apparently, and, in any event, somewhat unusual. 

Summing up, the quantity of the group is in keeping with the 
evidence adduced from the other groups as to the style of the 
Letters and the types and quality of the images show that St. 
Gregory’s Imagery is the product of the character and disposition 
of the man himself, placed as he was and forced to write such 
letters as he wrote. 

SUMMARY 


To one coming fresh from the study of the fourth and fifth 
century Fathers, there is a strange contrast at first sight between 
the testimony of some of St. Gregory’s well-known contemporaries, 
and the testimony of the preceding paragraphs. They agree in 
conceding to him a considerable rhetorical attainment. Paul the 
Deacon says he was well skilled from boyhood in grammar, rhetoric, 
and dialectic and second to no one in Rome in his knowledge of 
them.* Gregory of Tours says practically the same® and John 
the Deacon adds that St. Gregory was arte philosophus.* We are 
quite certain that St. Gregory enjoyed the best educational ad- 
vantages available in the time of his youth and we know that the 
training imparted then still embraced the devices of the traditional 
rhetoric.?7 We have no valid reason to doubt either the sincerity 
or the authority of the contemporaries quoted above in their witness 
to St. Gregory’s skill. It must be, then, either that their state- 
ments do not mean precisely what such statements would have 
mean in the mouth of a typical fourth century critic or that their 
statements were based upon other of St. Gregory’s works than the 
Letters. Both alternatives are probably pertinent here. We of 


‘Vita I. 

° Hist. France. X, 1. 

® Vita I, 1. 

7 Cf. Cassidorus, De Artibus ac Disciplinis Liberalium Letterarum for 
explanation of grammar, rhetoric and dialectic as taught in Schools and 
Dudden I, 70 ff. for the condition of education in Rome in St. Gregory’s 
boyhood. 
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today would agree with John the Deacon in calling St. Gregory 
arte philosophus, i.e. one skilled in art. While we miss, and miss 
with pleasure, the extravagances of the older rhetoric, the com- 
parative simplicity of St. Gregory is, by no means, innocent of art. 
Not only the traces, and sometimes more than the traces, of the 
time-honored devices re-appear but his sentences have a majestic 
cadence, which training and practice alone could attain. Of such 
characteristics his contemporaries, with discriminating taste, could 
have been thinking, when praising his skill in rhetoric. But it 
may also very well be that they were forming their judgments 
of him upon other testimony than his Letters. At any rate there 
are excellent reasons in the circumstances of the Letters themselves 
for believing that the extant correspondence of St. Gregory is not 
the fairest test in the world of how far the ancient devices engaged 
the emulation of sixth-century writers. The circumstances to which 
I refer are: (1) the changed world in which St. Gregory lived; 
(2) the peculiar purpose of his Letters; (3) the character of the 
man himself. 

Rome had suffered for years from repeated invasions of barbarian 
hordes and St. Gregory’s Pontificate was a period of great distress, 
lessened in some measure by the effective organization for defense 
as well as by the vast schemes of assistance for the needy which he 
devised. In such a situation, one hardly looks for letters such as 
St. Ambrose and St. Augustine wrote—at least from the man in 
the thick of the difficulties and struggling unceasingly for their 
solution. 

Moreover, and in large measure in consequence of the above, 
most of St. Gregory’s Letters are official rather than personal— 
called forth usually only by the routine duties that swell the 
archives of chanceries. Intrinsically they would contain little 
material for oratorical display unless the writer were of the 
Sophistically inclined type, who would write highly-elaborated 
letters under the least provocation. St. Gregory, of course, was 
the antithesis of such frivolity. 

Thrust into the papal chair despite his vigorous resistance and 
never losing his desire for the quiet of his former monastic life, 
he spent fourteen years of almost chronic illness fulfilling the 
multiform duties of the Papacy in such a manner as stamps him 
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one of the most remarkable men who have held that office. One 
of his first claims to the admiration of later times is that unfailing 
sovereign common sense, amounting almost, it seems, to genius, 
with which he resolved the burden of his duties. However skilled 
he may have seemed in decorative devices to his contemporaries, 
he could not have indulged them in his Letters. Had he done so, 
our problem would have been a study in psychology more than a 
study in rhetoric. 

Only a very brief analysis of the Letters was required to show 
the meagerness of quantity and quality of St. Gregory’s Figures. 
To determine then to what extent, if any, traces of the old Rhetoric 
remained, I decided on that wider interpretation of Figures which 
I have elsewhere described.® 

The artificially strained Figures of the Sophistic School are not 
found in the Letters save in two isolated instances of Imagery. 
These imply an effort and ingenuity in construction which are 
equalled only by the concentration demanded to appreciate them, 
viz., Lia and Rachel as types of the active and the contemplative 
life, respectively, and the comparison of God gathering, as it were, 
the waters of the sea into a vessel with a heretic restraining within 
his breast his heterodox sentiments and not daring to utter them 
because of the presence of an orthodox ruler. His other Com- 
parisons are, for the most part, trivial—life compared to a voyage, 
for example—and others equally trite. St. Gregory’s Metaphors, 
exclusive of the sea, are nearly all of Scriptural origin, both the 
Old and the New Testaments contributing to their source. 

All Figures of Sound occur in the Letters. Of this group, 
Parachesis, the most artificial, appears only forty times, as con- 
trasted with a total of one hundred and three times for Parano- 
masia; eighty for Polyptoton; and one hundred and ninety for 
Alliteration. I have given no total for Assonance as objective 
results are practically impossible because of phonetic identities 
bound to arise. 

Figures of Vivacity are found with the exceptions of Parenthesis, 
its correlative Hypostrophe, and Optatio. These three are Figures 
unsuited to the type of letter St. Gregory writes and their absence 


* Cf. page 67. 
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is not difficult to understand. The frequency of the more artificial 
of the group is small—Irony, twice; Exclamatio, seven times; 
Litotes, nine times. Those of greatest frequency—and even these 
make a comparatively small total—are Polysyndeton, thirty-two 
times; Interrogatio, eighty-nine times; Asyndeton, one hundred 
and sixteen times. These latter are more suitable to St. Grgeory’s 
Letters. All of them are devices of emphasis as he uses them. 

Figures of Argumentation are entirely lacking. 

Minor Figures Sophistically Developed are, for the most part 
those which the Sophistic orators and their successors used pro- 
fusely, and to which later scholars attached the name because of 
this copious use. Three of the six of the group—Hendiadys, 
Hyperbole and Antimetathesis—occur not at all; Paradox, twice; 
Antonomasia, twenty-three times and in reference to Satan only; 
Hyperbaton, more than eight hundred times, averaging almost 
twice for every page of text. This is the outstanding figure in 
the Corpus. 

Chiastic Parison is the most artificial of the Gorgianic Figures 
and does not occur in the Letters. The other varieties of Parison, 
according as they range from simple to complex, are found ten, 
twenty-eight and one hundred and eleven times, respectively. Chias- 
mus occurs eleven times; Antithesis, ten times; Homoioteleuton, 
seventy-four times; Isocolon, not at all. 

Of the Figures of' Imagery, Metaphor and Comparison appear 
sixty-seven and nine times, respectively. Ecphrasis, an elaborate 
word-picture, is lacking. 

The Figures which St. Gregory does not use are: Anastrophe, 
Kuklos, Climax, Parenthesis and Hypostrophe, Hendiadys, Hyper- 
bole, Antimetathesis, Isocolon, Chiastic Parison, Eicphrasis; and 
the Figures of Argumentation. These devices are so artificial that 
they cannot be reproduced without a conscious effort such as St. 
Gregory did not choose to exert. 

Certain figures he employs very sparingly, viz., Anadiplosis, 
Symploce, Irony, Paradox, Antistrophe, Exclamatio, Antonomasia, 
Sentence Parison, Antithesis, Chiasmus, Perfect Parison, Metaphor 
and Comparison. Such figures—highly artificial and decorative— 
were predestined to scant employment in Letters so occasional and 
practical. 
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His favorite figures, ranging in frequency from a total of seventy 
to eight hundred, include two devices of Redundancy; one of 
Repetition; three of Sound; two of Vivacity; two of Gorgianic 
Figures; one of Minor Figures Sophistically Developed. The 
adaptability of these figures to St. Gregory’s desire either to 
emphasize a purpose or to clarify a direction explains their com- 
paratively frequent occurrence in the Letters. 

It is this selective principle of utility as expressed in a non- 
employment of some figures, an exceedingly rare appearance of 
others, and a very frequent use of a still larger number which 
marks the Letters throughout, and even brings about at times the 
use of those more artificial and, apparently, only decorative. They 
do not, as a whole, exemplify the command of language which one 
who keeps the encomiums of his contemporaries in mind, would 
look for, but they were undoubtedly influenced in both subject- 
matter and style by the peculiar conditions which brought them 
forth. Over and above, however, all external influences, it is in the 
personality of the man himself that we must seek the explanation 
of his rhetorical tendencies. 


CHAPTER V 


Worp-OrprEr IN THE LETTERS 


In making a study of St. Gregory’s Letters from the view-point 
of word-order, the bulk of the Corpus suggested my taking a small 
number of standard pages? for detailed examination, since my read- 
ing of all the Letters had shown that there is little, or no, variation 
in the Pope’s word-order. From the Corpus, accordingly, I chose 
forty pages for detailed examination, pages 30, 34, 68, 116, 144, 
151, 164, 167, 211, 223, 258, 273, 286, 316, 324, 355, 360, 403, 
421, 458 of vol. I and pages 7, 19, 36, 59, 71, 133, 143, 183, 192, 
202, 209, 248, 255, 296, 339, 372, 399, 407, 411, 421 of vol. II. 
Since the pages thus studied constitute about one-twelfth of the 
entire text and are distributed so as to be representative of all, the 
following should represent accurately the word-order of St. Gregory. 


The Place of the Verb (Indicative and Subjunctive Forms) 


The normal Classical position of the verb in subordinate, as well 
as in principal, clauses is at the end. However, the verb may some- 
times be found at the beginning of the clause, either principal or 
subordinate, and in the middle of a clause, close to, and empha- 
sizing, an important word.? According to Linde * this last-named 
position is a well-established usage in old Latin, especially with 
(1) esse, (2) in proverbs, (3) in old inscriptions. Often the 
rhythm, quite as much as emphasis, occasions the change of the 
verb from its normal position at the end of the clause. The normal 
position is the one practically always found in St. Gregory. Of 
six hundred and thirty-two principal clauses, only forty-four, or 
about 7%, have the verb at the beginning; and of nine hundred 
and sixty-nine subordinate clauses, ten, or a trifle over 1%, have 
the verb first. Of this same number of principal and subordinate 
clauses, 3% of the former and 8% of the latter were of the 
“middle position ” type. 


1Standard page: a page of thirty-six lines in M. G. H. text. 
* Stolz-Schmalz, p. 613, 189. 
*P. 169. 
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Examples of principal clauses with verbs at beginning: 


II, 49, 150, 8 
ILI, 52, 211, 4 
III, 54, 212, 5 
VI, 46, 421, 18 
IX, 204, 192, 11 
XII, 36, 209, 24 
XIII, 45, 407, 31 


Sed ertt in me uberior valde laetitia 
Pervenerat namque ad nos 

Confitemint igitur aliam . . . consuetudinem 
Compert autem 

Cognovimus etiam 

Habetis in hac causa 

Scimus enim 


Examples of subordinate clauses with verb at beginning: 


I, 24, 30, 19 
IV, 24, 259, 6 
IV, 24, 259, 26 
VIII, 4, 7, 19 
VIII, 17, 19, 7 


1X, 195, 183, 26 
XI, 27, 296, 15 
XII, 9, 356, 24 


ut stt operatione praecipimus 

ut valuimus discutiente causam 

quae egressae sunt de monasteriis 

cum quaereretur a nobis 

Quam sté necessarium monasteriorum quieti 
prospicere 

ut trahitur ab eis 

quod pertrahtt ad mortem 

quos praeviderts inter suprascriptum fratrem 
nostrum 


Examples of principal and subordinate clauses with verb in the 


middle: 


I, 24, 30, 28 
I, 24, 34, 41 


II, 20, 117, 18 
II, 49, 150, 9 
V, 6, 286, 12 
V, 38, 324, 11 
VI, 24, 403, 22 


VIII, 4, 7, 27 


ut non solus st¢ eius operatio utilis 

Hic communionem aequalitatis merutt sanc- 
titas actionis 

Dominici te sctas corporis ac sanguinis par- 
ticipatione esse privatum 

si mihi de vestra contigerit reversione gau- 
dere 

postquam eum ordinatum contra rationem 
cognovt et contra consuetudinem 

Cum serenissimam dominam sctam de cae- 
lesti patria atque animae suae vita cogitare 

quod et illorum iuvat animam atque rem- 
publicam 

sed ad poenam sacri fiat baptismatis sacra- 
mentum 
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VIII, 17, 19,18 Nullus igitur ultra audeat de reditibus 
IX, 204, 192, 31  quas indecenter retinent habitas quasi suae 
dicioni 


The Place of the Verb (Imperative Forms) 


The position of the imperative in the Letters is so strikingly 
contrary to Classical usage that I have given special statistics for it. 
Rarely in Classical Latin is the imperative found elsewhere than 
at the beginning of the sentence. In the selected pages of the 
Letters, however, 77% of the examples—thirty-eight out of fifty- 
one—occur at the end. 


Some examples are: 


I, 42, 69, 1 Cognosce ergo quae tulta sunt et uxori filiis- 
que eius sine aliqua mora resittue. (Both 
positions represented in one sentence.) 


II, 45, 144, 2 non hoc torpori meo sed languori deputate 

V, 35, 316, 25 Sed iam post petitionem meam amplius 
factte 

VI, 25, 25,403, 3 atque ad nos sine excusatione aliqua venire 
festina 


VIII, 29, 31,19 a meo auditu removete 


XIV, 2,4 tunc omnia ipse perquire atque ita repperta 
recollige 
XIV, 3, 422, 4 absque ulla mora ablata restitue 


Place of the Subject 


Classical authors normally begin the sentence with the subject.* 
This position is, however, frequently changed, either to emphasize 
the verb or for the sake of variety. St. Gregory shows some devia- 
tion from the classical norm. Thus, forty-seven subjects out of 
two hundred and eighty-four—16%—are not at the beginning of 
the sentence. 


4 Cf. Stolz-Schmalz, p. 613, 188. 
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Some examples are: 
I, 24, 34, 7 
III, 6, 164, 4 


III, 54, 211, 6 
V, 53a, 355, 10 


VI, 25, 403, 10 
IX, 147, 143, 1 
XIII, 36, 399, 3 


quia tunc ad alta carttas mirabiliter surgit 

Et licet adversus Johannem Larisseum epis- 
copum eius fuisset prima suggestto 

ut bene nostis est officii sacerdotalis erectio 

quod de fraternis mihi cordibus caritas im- 
perabat 

et aut sine mora aderit accusator 

In eis vero tua a me dilectio petere studuit 

amore mercedis studii vestri fervor extiterit 


Place of the Copula 


The copula in Classical Latin normally follows the adjective or 
substantive.” In the selected pages of Letters, twenty-seven out of 
one hundred and fifty-one instances of the copula, or 18%, precede. 


Some examples of these deviations are: 


III, 6, 164, 4 
III, 54, 211, 6 
VI, 24, 403, 4 
IX, 204, 192, 26 
IX, 147, 144, 14 
X, 20, 255, 7 


XIII, 9, 356, 27 
XIII, 36, 400, 2 


eius fuisset prima suggestio 

ut bene nostis est officii sacerdotalis 

esset utcumque ezcusabile 

si vero sunt libri 

Hae sunt cordis nostri tenebrae 

et quia nec Italia a cladis percussione est 
libera 

quam sit malum quod fecit 

non est dubtum 


Normally in Classical Latin the participle precedes the copula 


in compound tenses. 


In one hundred and sixty instances in St. 


Gregory only thirty-three, or 14%, vary this classical usage. 


Some examples of St. Gregory’s deviations are: 


II, 45, 144, 14 
II, 45, 145, 21 
III, 54, 211, 3 
VI, 46, 421, 25 
IX, 204, 192, 31 
X, 20, 255, 16 
XII, 9, 357, 1 


(scripsit) ita esse iam ante deprehendi 
(dicitis) elemosynam esse mittendam 

de tua fraternitate fuerant nuntiata 

alioquin esset communione privatus 

fuerint deprehensi 

cum David optio esset mortis oblata 

ut ita fraternitas vestra studeat esse sollicita 


* Stolz-Schmalz, p. 614 b. 
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The Place of the Infinitive 


The traditional position of the infinitive is immediately before 
the auxiliary.© This position may be varied in three ways—(1) 
normal position with hyperbaton; (2) reversal of the relative 
positions of the infinitive and auxiliary; (3) reversal of the re- 
lative position with hyperbaton. In three hundred and eighty- 
nine examples of infinitives dependent on auxiliaries in the selected 
pages of the Letters, eighty, or 21%, are of the first class, one 
hundred and twelve, or 29%, are of the second class; and seventy- 
eight, or 20%, are of the third class. 


Some examples of (1): 


VIII, 4, 7, 15 si quis de fide eius minuere aut addere ali- 
quid praesumpserit 

X, 20, 255, 13 affligt ex his nimium tamquam de incognitis 
non debemus 

XII, 9, 356, 19 quia latere te invicina non potutt 

XIV, 2, 422, 5 ne gravart pars adversa praeiudicialiter 
videatur 


Some examples of (2): 


III, 54, 212, 7 ut arbitramur poterit remanere dubietas 

VI, 25, 403, 7 quae dicuntur possit esse probatio 

VIII, 3, 37, 3 Haec itaque recordatio magna vobis debet 
esse instructio 

XITI, %, 372, 2 praeditam merutt habere reginam 

XIII, 36, 399, 5 ad vestram non destitimus perferre notitiam 

XIII, 36, 399, 14 ab inlatis debeant defensare molestiis 


Some examples of (3): 


II, 20, 117, 8 conatus es callida arte degradare 

IX, 215, 202,23 qui... cugunt festinatione condescendere 
X, 14, 248, 28 quid de eadem debutsset inquisitione sentire 
X, 20, 255, 27 ut non possimus de obeuntibus non dolere 


* Kiihner-Stegmann, Vol. 2, part 1, p. 612 (20). 
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Tue NomMINAL Group 
Substantive and Adjective 


In Classical Latin such adjectives as are determining or classi- 
fying generally follow the substantive; those which are subjective 
or qualifying generally precede it.7| Adjectives derived from proper 
names are considered classifying and usually follow the same rule. 

Since the detection of this distinction is a somewhat subjective 
process even in Classical authors, it is more difficult to arrive at 
satisfactory conclusions for a late author. However, St. Gregory 
seems to ignore, for the most part, in the examples collected, the 
Classical distinctions. Of course prose rhythm and emphasis are 
determining factors in his deviations. I have noted a few devia- 
tions and given my reason for each. The number could be in- 
creased almost indefinitely. 


II, 20, 117, 40 longae ingratitudinis 
(probably for emphasis) 


II, 45, 145, 17 excellentissimo exarcho 
(emphasis) 
IV, 24, 259, 2 summam te curam 
(prose rhythm, or emphasis, or both) 
IX, 26, 59, 10 ecclesiam Constantinopolitanam 
IX, 26, 60, 8 Constantinopolitana ecclesia 
IX, 26, 59, 13 orationem Dominicam 
IX, 26, 60, 1 Dominica oratio 


(prose rhythm explains the two positions which occur twice in the 
same letter as well as the deviation from the normal in the 
following) : 


IX, 26, 60, 5 ad Catenensem civitatem 

IX, 26, 60, 5 in Syracusana ecclesia 

IV, 24, 259, 27 praedictas mulieres 

IV, 87, 273, 31 praedictae filiae 

XIII, 36, 399,13 praedictus frater et coepiscopus 


(In these last three instances the adjective is really a demon- 
strative). 


7 Stolz-Schmalz, p. 616, 190. 
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The Possessive Adjective 


Classical Latin ordinarily places the possessive adjective after 
its substantive. Even in Classical Latin, however, this order is 
varied for the sake of variety, emphasis, or rhythm. In three 
hundred and forty-seven instances of possessive adjectives, St. 
Gregory deviates from the normal order in one hundred and seven 
—31%. 


Some examples of these deviations are: 


IT, 20, 117, 9 qui tuts moribus obtemperare potuisset 

TII, 54, 211, 2 de tua fraternitate 

III, 54, 211,11  vestra fraternitas 

IV, 24, 258, 20 si nostrae quoque vobis pagina auctoritatis 
accedat 

V, 38, 325, 3 suos vendere filios compellantur 

IX, 195, 183,10 sine vestra occupaverit voluntate 

X, 20, 255, 30 vestra eum lingua 

XIII, 36, 399,5 ad vestram non destitimus perferre notitiam 


The Place of the Genitive 


In Classical Latin the genitive normally follows the substantive.® 
The pre-positive position, however, is more frequent in St. Gregory, 
two hundred and twelve genitives out of three hundred and eighty- 
five—54%—being pre-positive. 


Some examples of deviations from the normal are: 


I, 42, 68, 4 in ecclestae stipendiis 
IV, 24, 259, 14 ex carnis adflictione 
V, 38, 324, 11 atque animae suae vita 
V, 57, 361, 6 cupidatitis studio 


VI, 15, 458, 10 hiemts tempus 

VII, 15, 459, 8 gratiae evus auxilium 

X, 20, 255, 24 bonae actionis studio et fletu 
(both positions paenitentiae muniamus 
in one clause) 


* Cf. StolzSchmalz, p. 617. 
* Cf. Stolz-Schmalz, p. 617, D. 
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The Demonstratives 


The demonstratives hic, tlle, iste, and ts are normally placed 
before the substantive.’ 


Hic 
St. Gregory deviates from the normal order of hic in one out 


of eighty instances. The deviation from the normal in hic: 


V, 58a, 355, 31 opus hoc 


Ille and Iste 


In the instance of tlle and of iste I found no deviation from the 
Classical norm in the position of either. 


Is 


Of fifty-five examples of ts thirty-one, or 56%, deviate from the 
Classical order. These deviations are, for the most part, the 
genitive singular, which in Classical Latin normally follows the 
substantive. 


Some deviations from normal use of ts. 


I, 42, 68, 16 eius stipendia 

III, 6, 164, 4 eius fuisset prima suggestio 

III, 62, 223, 1 domum eiusque patriam (between two sub- 
stantives). 


XIV, 2, 421, 22 eius tenorem 


The Indefinite Pronouns 


The Indefinite Pronouns, together with such adjectives as 
express number or measure, namely, multt, pauci, omnis, tantus, 
totus, ullus, nullus, precede the substantive.’ St. Gregory adheres 
very closely to this rule. In only eight out of sixty-seven instances 
—12%—does he deviate from the Classical norm. 


20 Stolz-Schmalz, p. 616, B. 
1 Cf. Stolz-Schmalz, p. 617, C. 
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The deviations are: 


II, 49, 151, 12 
IV, 24, 259, 25 
VI, 25, 402, 3 
VIII, 17, 19, 20 
VIII, 17, 19, 19 
VIII, 17, 19, 25 
XIII, 36, 399, 17 
XIV, 2, 421, 35 


et modis omnibus 
modis omnibus 

sine excusatione aliqua 
vel dolos aliquos 

de loco aliquo 

vel venalitate aliqua 
modis omnibus 

modis omnibus 


The Numeral Adjective 


In Classical Latin the numeral adjective precedes its substan- 
tive? St. Gregory deviates from this classical position in 44% of 
his examples—five instances out of thirty-four. 


Some examples of his deviations are: 


V, 35, 316, 14 
(note the 
Hyperbaton) 
V, 35, 316, 19 
V, 35, 316, 19 
IX, 147, 143, 5 
X, 14, 248, 14 


solidos autem vobis voluistis pro necessitati- 
bus cellae guinquaginta transmitte 


alios decem superaddidimus 

alios duodecim iungi fecimus 

et ultra aetatem quinquageneriam 
ad horarum frium spatium 


Nouns in Apposition 


Nouns in apposition normally follow their substantive.** I have 
not found St. Gregory varying this classical usage in a single 


instance. 


SuMMARY oF WorD-ORDER 


The word-order of St. Gregory is usually classical. Such devia- 
tions from it as the selected pages of the Letters show can be 
explained as a striving for emphasis or as prose rhythm. 

Exclusive of the imperative, he deviates rarely from the classical 
position of the verb. Of six hundred and thirty-two principal 
clauses, only forty-four have the verb at the beginning, and of 


12 Cf. Stolz-Schmalz, p. 617, C. 
18 Cf. Stolz-Schmalz, p. 617, E. 
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nine hundred sixty-nine subordinate clauses, a bare ten have the 
verb first. Of the same number of principal and subordinate 
clauses, eighteen of the former and seventy-six of the latter have 
the verb in the “middle position.” The following schema shows 
graphically St. Gregory’s adherence to, and deviation, from the 


norm : 
{Begining 7%% 
Pincpa ii 3% 
End 90% 
Clauses 


Beginning 1% 
Subordinate— Middle 8% 
End 91% 


The Pope is fond of placing the imperative, not at the beginning 
of the clause—its normal position—but at the end. In a few in- 
stances, the sentence both begins and ends with an imperative. 
77% of the imperatives in the selected letters deviate in position 
from the Classical norm, thus making striking hyperbata. 

Both copula and participle are found for the most part in the 
usual Classical position, the former following the adjective or sub- 
stantive and the latter preceding esse. 18% of the copulas and 
14% of the participles deviate, however, from the traditional 
position. 

Normally the infinitive immediately precedes its auxiliary. This 
order is varied in the Letters in three ways—reversal of the relative 
position of the two; reversal of relative position with hyperbaton ; 
normal order with hyperbaton. 29%, 20%, 21%, respectively, of 
the examples noted are deviations from the normal Classical order. 

Adjectives which qualify a noun objectively generally follow the 
substantive ; those which qualify it subjectively generally precede it. 
The distinction is at all times a subtle one, and in St. Gregory as 
in Classical authors, prose rhythm and emphasis play a large part 
in the position of the adjective. 

In Classical Latin the possessive adjective normally follows the 
substantive and only 31% of the examples taken from the selected 
letters deviate from the rule. 

A genitive normally precedes the substantive in Classical Latin 
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only when it is emphatic. St. Gregory, however, uses it in the 
pre-positive position in 54% of his examples. 

In the case of demonstratives, the normal Classical position—- 
pre-positive—prevails. Of eighty examples of hic only one devia- 
tion from the Classical norm was found, and in the examples of 
alle and iste, none. 56% of the examples of ts deviated from the 
traditional Classical position, the larger number of which were the 
genitive singular. 

12% of the indefinite pronouns and the adjectives usually classed 
with them deviated from the normal position. 

Numeral adjectives show a deviation of only 14% from Classical 
word-order. 

Nouns in apposition show no instance of variation from the 
traditional Classical post-positive order. 

34% of the instances of the subject were not in the normal 
order—the beginning of the sentence. 

Taken as a whole, St. Gregory adheres to Classical word-order. 
In three instances only—the imperative, the genitive of the sub- 
stantive, and the genitive singular of is—is the percentage of 
deviation greater than that of the normal in Classical Latin. 


CHAPTER VI 


CONCLUSION 


In more than one place in the Letters but notably in V, 53a’ St. 
Gregory professes an attitude towards the refinements of style 
which is clearly antagonistic. In this protest against display he 
but re-echoes the sentiments of Patristic writers of earlier centuries. 
In contrast, however, to these (whose practice is the weaker as 
their profession is the stronger) St. Gregory more successfully 
divorces his practice from the generally accepted one handed down 
from the Sophists. Several reasons may be adduced in explanation 
of the comparative paucity of stylistic devices in the Letters (it is 
less noticeable in the other works). They are letters of the papal 
period only and their occasion is for the most part papal business 
only. Then, too, the period of the letters was the sixth century—a 
period in which civilization was obviously and painfully declining— 
and St. Gregory, viewing the almost universal desolation, could see 
nothing but the immediate end of the world. At such a time and 
imbued with such an idea he would naturally give such directions 
and write such letters as the immediate occasion demanded, with 
little or no thought of ornamental display in them. 

But aside from every other reason which could be given in expla- 
nation of the simplicity of St. Gregory’s style, the character of the 
man himself, as affected by the circumstances of his career, is per- 
haps the most cogent. A strong, earnest, great soul, loving Rome 
as only a true Roman could but forced to live six years amid the 
oriental splendor and numerous intrigues of the court of Constanti- 
nople; striving to obtain aid from the emperor for his fatherland, 
but failing in his attempt either because of the latter’s indifference, 
or inability, or both; eagerly desiring the quiet of his monastic life 


1... Unde et ipsam loquendi artem, quam magisteria disciplinae exteri- 
orig insinuant, servare despexi. Nam siout huius quoque epistolae tenor 
enuntiat, non metacismi collisionem fugio, non barbarismi confustonem 
devito, situs modosque et praepositionum casus servare contemno, quia 
indignum vehementer ewistimo, ut verba caelestis oraculi restringam sub 
regulis Donati. 
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but obliged to assume the papal office when only a miracle could 
save the city and when he himself, though negotiating with the 
victorious invaders in an effort to preserve some remnant of the 
empire, could look forward to naught else but the end of the world 
as the only event that could bring release from the destruction 
threatening the empire; the victim of almost chronic illness which 
made the strenuous work of his pontificate one long-continued 
burden—all are telling reasons why St. Gregory’s letters are, for 
the most part, consonant with his expressed attitude toward decora- 
tive devices. 

One of the features of the letters which points to the waning power 
of the traditional rhetoric is the repetitions found in them. Above 
and beyond such letters of a naturally routine character as would 
obviously take on a stereotyped mode of expression, a number of 
them contain phraseology—identical for the most part—and calling 
for investigation and explanation in a study of the author’s 
epistolary style. Ninety-two of the letters, on the score of repeti- 
tions, divide into eighteen groups which vary in number from two 
to twenty letters each. Seven of these groups are covered by formu- 
las, more or less exact in phraseology with formulas found in the 
Inber Diurnus. The remaining eleven groups also contain repeti- 
tions in phraseology but these find no place in any of the formulas. 
These ninety-two include personal as well as official letters, though 
the two categories at times overlap. The identities of those groups 
which are not traceable to the formulas of the Liber Diurnus show 
that formulas were in the process of coalescence. These repetitions, 
as well as those found in the Liber Diurnus, whether of St. 
Gregory’s creation or not, are his at least by adoption. That he 
felt free to adopt, to modify, or to omit, any is equally evident 
since in letters on the same subject-matter and at approximately 
the same time, he did, or did not, repeat phrases just as his whim 
dictated. That so many repetitions occur is at one with the effort- 
less simplicity of the Letters and the circumstances in which they 
were written. 

Besides these more extensive repetitions, a number of lesser ones, 
consisting sometimes of a word only, form a noticeable character- 
istic of the Letters. Three of them, cognovimus etiam, propterea, 
and pervenit ad nos, occur more frequently in the earlier than in 
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the later part of the Register; one, quod dict nefas est, on the 
other hand, is found more frequently in the later part of the Regis- 
ter; eight, et cetera, insinuavit nobis, per omnipotentem Dominum 
rogo, quod si ita est, quod absit, pro qua re, Deo auctore, and prae- 
terea occur indifferently in both parts. Since the same type of let- 
ters persists throughout the Register and particularly since cir- 
cumstances constantly recur that would encourage the consistent 
repetition throughout the Register of phrases that are a favorite 
with the Pope only in given parts, his inconsistency here must be a 
part of that same arbitrariness noted above in connection with the 
more extended repetitions. 

Another index to the waning power of rhetoric is the scant use, 
or the non-use, made of many of the figures. Three of the figures 
of Repetition are entirely lacking in the Letters and another is a 
doubtful example. Thoxe which are used form a descending scale 
of frequency as they tend to become complex. No figure of Argu- 
mentation occurs and there is no example of Ecphrasis. There is 
a moderate use of the more simple of the Gorgianic figures but a 
total lack of those more complex. Hyperbaton is the one figure of 
those “ Sophistically Developed” which St. Gregory uses to any 
great extent. It is a figure which is a peculiarly emphatic device 
since it strikes at the very root of Latin word-order. Thé Antoma- 
sia of the Letters is always of Satan and the only other of the group 
occurring is Paradox. 

Some of the old devices, however, still flourish, and in a few 
instances examples of highly artificial figures occur. All the figures 
of Redundancy find place in the Letters though most of the exam- 
ples re-echo the same basic thought couched in some slightly vary- 
ing phraseology. Arsis-Thesis is a device of this group which 
would be especially useful to the Pope in the type of letters he wrote 
and accordingly he uses this figure more frequently than he does 
any of the others in the group. 

No figure of Sound is missing from the Letters but not anyone is 
remarkably frequent when compared with the number of pages of 
the Corpus. 

Because of the subject-matter of St. Gregory’s letters figures of 
Vivacity find little prominence in them. The less complex figures 
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of the group abound. The Litotes is stereotyped; Irony is rare, as 
is also Exclamatio. 

St. Gregory makes no mention of any profane author and it is 
not surprising to find his Imagery for the most part of Biblical 
source. The dangers of the sea give him sixteen metaphors—some 
brief, some extended—but the idea is the same in all—the danger 
of the sea and the safety of the land. His metaphors are never 
stamped with an accumulation of detail and his images are at times 
far-fetched. His comparison is more rare than his metaphor, but 
the examples are always of some length. 

The figures then that St. Gregory uses for the most part are not 
the favorites of the rhetors, nor does he follow their florid manner. 
The more artificial he either avoids entirely or uses sparingly. It 
would seem that the principle of utility alone swayed him in the 
matter. The opinions of his biographers and contemporaries are 
not in strict accordance with the findings of this chapter if their 
words could mean in the sixth century what they would have meant 
in the fourth (cf. p. 96). Obviously they mean nothing of the 
sort. Hither the canons of taste have changed or St. Gregory’s 
critics are not perspicacious. 

There is no difference in the style or technique of the earlier 
and later letters and accordingly, it seemed unnecessary to examine 
the entire corpus for evidence as to his deviation from normal 
Classical word-order. Forty pages were chosen from various por- 
tions of both volumes of the corpus and from these the findings 
were given. 

The position of the verb, indicative and subjunctive forms, is 
almost 100% normal. In principal and subordinate clauses re- 
spectively, 90% and 91% have the verb at the end of the clause 
as compared with 7% and 1% at the beginning, and 3% and 8% 
in the fourth (cf. p. 96). Obviously they mean nothing of the 
Gregory puts most frequently in the non-classical position—the end 
of the sentence. In no less than 77% of the instances noted does 
this end-position prevail. 

The subject, for the most part, in Classical Latin is found at 
the beginning of the sentence but even Classical authors disregard 
the rule for purposes either of emphasis or variety. St. Gregory 
has 16% of his subjects not in the normal position. The position 
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of both copula and participle is generally Classical—only 18% of 
the former and 14% of the latter vary the normal rule of following 
the adjective or substantive in the case of the first and of pre- 
ceding the copula in that of the second. 

Traditionally, the Classical infinitive is placed immediately before 
the auxiliary. However, this position yields to a three-fold varia- 
tion, (1) the normal relative position but with a more or less 
wide separation of the two words making an hyperbaton; (2) a 
reversal of the relative position of infinitive and auxiliary; (3) this 
second position plus hyperbaton. St. Gregory uses all three varia- 
tions, and out of three hundred and eighty-nine examples of in- 
finitives dependent on auxiliaries in the selected letters, 29%, 21%, 
and 20% are of these three types respectively. 

To determine the qualifying or the classifying character of an 
adjective is a highly subjective process even in the case of Classical 
authors and in St. Gregory it is quite impossible to determine 
whether he deliberately sets aside the Classical norm, or whether 
such examples as seem flagrant deviations are merely instances of 
emphasis and rhythm. He, at all events, apparently prefers a 
post-positive position for both qualifying and classifying adjectives 
and in the case of proper adjectives—the prepositive. 

Possessive adjectives normally follow the substantive in Classical 
Latin though the rule is not, of course, invariable. St. Gregory 
deviates from the norm in 31% of the examples noted. 

The genitive is normally post-positive in Classical Latin but St. 
Gregory prefers the pre-positive position and has it in 54% of his 
examples. 

Demonstratives precede the substantive in Classical Latin and 
hic, ile, and wste follow the Classical rule in the selected letters, 
no deviations being found for tle and iste and only one for hic. 
56%, however, of the examples of ts deviate from the Classical 
norm—a deviation, for the most part, in the case of the genitive 
singular. 

The indefinite pronouns, together with multi, pauct, omnis, 
tantus, totus, ullus, and nullus, precede the subject and in only 
12% of the examples found does St. Gregory deviate from the 
traditional Classical position. 

Numeral adjectives are pre-positive in Classical Latin and St. 
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Gregory follows the rule usually but deviates from it in 14% of 
his examples. 

Nouns in apposition in Classical Latin are post-positive and no 
examples of deviation from this rule was found in the selected 
letters. 

St. Gregory’s word-order is more Classical than non-Classical. 
In only three instances—the Imperative, the Infinitive, and the 
Genitive—is the percentage of deviation from, greater than the 
adherence to, the normal Classical rule. While the main features 
of his word-order in the Letters is thus largely Classical, it should 
not be forgotten that it is only the main features of word-order 
that I am here considering. A page of St. Gregory does not sound, 
if declaimed, like that of any author of the classical period. An 
exhaustive study of his word-order would undoubtedly tell us, at 
least in part, why this is so. The figures and repetitions tell us 
in part, too. 

St. Gregory’s repetitions, whether brief or more extended, 
whether confined to definite portions of the Register or occurring 
in all parts, are, in every case, a purposeful whim of the Pope 
and an outstanding feature of his epistolary style. His figures, 
to some extent, are the product of his earnest, straightforward 
character finding expression for the most part in such figure as 
emphasize and clarify. While he uses the simple figures generally, 
examples—few, to be sure—of the more elaborate ones are found 
from time to time and just as St. Gregory does, or does not, repeat 
himself, so in like manner, his use or non-use of the more com- 
plex figures of rhetoric show his practical insight into the problems 
claiming his attention. 

It is perhaps a bit unfair to compare the routine productions 
of a pope of the sixth century with the works of authors not bur- 
dened with papal responsibilities. If St. Gregory Nazianzen, or 
St. Basil, or St. Augustine had, with their fourth-century training, 
to face sixth-century problems and not on an episcopal but on a 
papal scale, the letters thus forthcoming would have been affected 
by the circumstances supposed, strenuous as were their lives and 
times. 

This is not to say, however, that they would have written as St. 
Gregory did. 
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Beyond the circumstances of the office were the circumstances 
of the education in the sixth century West and the character of the 
man himself all conspiring to produce and fashion a precious 
monument to the life of the times and an index to the waning 
power of the more formal devices of rhetoric. 
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